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REVIEWS 


Life of Joseph Brant—Thayendanegea : includ- 
ing the Border Wars of the American Revo- 
lution, §c. By William L. Stone. 2 vols. 
New York, Dearborn & Co. ; London, Wiley 
& Putnam. 


To us, personally, Mr. Stone’s book came like 
the face of a familiar friend—for not merely 
fom the more general histories of the War 
of pene. but from the private me- 
moirs Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Bleecker, (a copy 
of whose work, it appears, our author was not 
able to meet with among her descendants !) 
Madame de Riedesel, and the narratives and 
+ published at the time, the details of 
the Border War were long since familiar to us. 
Much, however, that was then written, was 
coloured and exaggerated by the fears and 
suffrings of the parties, and it was high time 
that a sober and impartial history should: be com- 
piled. Mr. Stone appears to have set himself 
seriously and laboriously to the task, and his good 
fortune has been proportionate to his deserts ; con- 
sidering the peculiar difficulties of the case, espe- 
cially the wantiof documentary evidence among 
the Indians, “as well as the carelessness with 
which historical material is so generally (though 
naturally enough) treated by the Americans 
themselves, who seem to be as yet too busy in 
acting their history, to think much about writing 
it, or of its ever being written. It is with nations 
collectively as with individuals, who, the more 
adventurous or dramatic their career, are the less 
likely to make preparations, and take precau- 
tions for having justice done them by the world. 
Few eminent men have been, in this respect, as 
considerate as Washington and Walter Scott. 
The majority live as if they were never to die. 
They lose sight of the future in the present. 
They may have time enough to write the lives 
of anybody or everybody = but not their own. 
And so with a nation: so with the Americans. 
The idea has only of late occurred to them—it 
is by no means become practically familiar to 
the national mind—that they have a history; 
that, dating from the discovery by Columbus 
only, and letting alone the Northmen and the 
“Aborigines,” they possess a decent pedigree 
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of three centuries and a half; and that for the 
last two of these centuries they have been an 
ative and history-making people (materiel- 
making, we mean, of course). This circum- 
stance accounts for the negligence to which 
we refer, They have not only been too busy for 
literature in general (as we have often observed), 
but they have not had leisure to bring home to 
themselves the realization, as it were, of how 
long they actually have lived, and what they 
have been doing all the while. They know it in 
theory indeed—they think of it now and then; 
atleast some of them do ;—it figures occasion- 
ally in an oration on the Fourth of July: but 
that is the “ be all and the end all”—their his- 
toriography is done on that day for the whole 
year. The future is a far greater favourite with 
them than the past. The Fourth of July Ora- 
tions, looked at in the mass, show us how much 
better the Americans like to press forward than 
tolook behind. This, though natural, is neither 
politic nor wise. Let the present generation do 
itsduty to the present age, and the future will 


be able to take care of itself. The best self-care 
of each succeeding period is the greatest benevo- 
lence and justice to all that follow. We owe 
this, and no more, to our successors. There is 
a shadow of sense in the churlishness of the 
fellow who declined planting trees “for pos- 
terity.” ‘ Posterity!” said he, ‘ what has pos- 
terity done for me?” But the parallel is not 
complete ; we must do something for posterity ; 
we must at least preserve the records of the past. 
We must transmit, as faithful trustees, what we 
have received for the purpose of transmittal. 
We must keep alive the trees that are planted— 
the old family heir-looms—if we add nothing to 
the property to pay for the use of it, or to show 
that we had some sense of what is generous, 
not: to say what is just. In brief, the Ameri- 
cans cannot do justice to their descendants any 
more than to themselves—and we omit now all 
consideration of other parties concerned—with- 
out doing justice to their forefathers. These 
forefathers, too, have done something for them ; 
and that is another good argument to the pur- 
pose. They have done much—never did a 
nation’s founders do more, or deserve better. 
Never were men’s lives, never was a people's 
history better worth writing than theirs. Never 
were richer materials provided for the purpose, 
by the subjects of the record. ‘They were writ- 
ing as well as fighting men. They knew the 
value of history. They thought of their posterity 
and of themselves. e have been assured that 
the garrets of many of the old mansions of the 
American worthies are strewed, to this day, with 
their manuscripts. The Americans, in a word, 
can write their history more easily than any 
other people. They can trace it from its source, 
and it is all worth tracing. There is every in- 
ducement and encouragement for having it done 
speedily, thoroughly, and well; and yet it is 
not done, though Mr. Bancroft (see No. 356), 
and Mr. Jared Sparks (see No. 326), and others, 
are labouring worthily in the ~ cause. The 
very circumstances which make it, as we have 
shown, so much a duty to put on record and 
preserve the past life of America, (we refer, of 
course, specially to the United States,) renders 
this, in point of fact, as difficult a consummation 
as it is desirable. America is in the working stage 
of her existence: the remembering and record- 
ing period is yet to come. 


Meanwhile, however, let us make these re- 
marks correct, by further qualifications. It would 
be a pity, indeed, if what we have said were 
literally true. It is clear, for example, that 
something must have been done to preserve at 
least the materials of history ; there must have 
been some “ gathering up the fragments that re- 
main;” else the writing period we speak of 
never could come. We are glad to see, there- 
fore, strong symptoms of the revival of letters, 
we were going to say, in America; we mean, 
rather, their birth,—at least their first, fair, 
earnest, systematic beginning. Several valu- 
able societies exist in the different States, gene- 
rally under the name of Historical Societies, 
whose express and exclusive object is to preserve 
this raw material, of the abundance and import- 
ance of which we have spoken. Of these, the 
Massachusetts Society took the lead, and we 





have, on our library shelves, some twenty-five 
or more octavo volumes of their “Collections,” 





many of them exceedingly curious and interest- ; 


ing.* Similar associations exist in New York, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and other States. From 
all these very much may be expected. This is 
matter of hearty congratulation on our side as 
well as theirs. ‘The cause is a common one be- 
tween all civilized nations: with England it is 
indeed eminently so. The Americans cannot 
have a deeper interest, whether speculative or 
practical, in our history, than we in theirs. Every- 
thing American is substantially British. The dif- 
ferences are superficial, the resemblances and the 
sympathies ingrain. This the people of Great 
Britain are beginning to understand and feel 
more emphatically every year, as in mere theory, 
of course, it has always been understood, if not 
much felt. The intercourse between the two na- 
tions, grown so intimate and so important within 
the last twenty, the last ten years,—nay, the last 
six months—makes us “ think of these things” 
as they never were thought of before. The day 
is fast coming, we dare predict, when it will be 
commonly considered, as it is in reality, the great 
fact of facts in American history, that her people 
sprang from British stock ; and in our own, that 
we stand in paternal relationship tothe Amerieans, 
Then and now, more and more, all that {s said 
and done on either side, all that has been, all that 
is yet to be, will concern both parties. It will not 
merely interest them intellectually, or as a matter 
of news between neighbours, customers, debtors 
and creditors, old acquaintances, and (we trust) 
fast friends. This is well; but this may happen 
between any other nations. - It may happen be- 
tween England and France, as the two cham- 
pions, the Marshal and the Duke, have been 
prophesying of late: we ardently hope, of course, 
that it will. But, between ourselves and the 
United States it must. Blood alone, we are aware, 
will not do. Were that enough, it would have 
done so before. The last war would not have been 
fought: the first one would not ;—nay, America 
(as she is) would never have existed. ‘The pil- 
grims would not have been forced to forsake the 
land they loved so well, to found in the desert a 
British Empire of their own. One blood would 
have kept us one nation—one, even though sun- 
dered. In due time, indeed, and under auspi- 
cious circumstances,—induced instead of driven, 
colonies might have gone forth, and fresh coun- 
tries sprung up and flourished on many a foreign 
shore, but they would not then have gone to lead 
the eareer which America has led, or to have 
the history she shows. The whole first series, 
as we may call it, of that career and history 
would never have been devoted, as essentially 
it was, to cherishing their infant growth into 
strength sufficient, hardly sufficient, fur a deadly, 
a desperate, a rancorous struggle—a civil war 
to the knife (such as the Border wars in these 
volumes give us some notion of )—a war for 
seven long years, between this proud and hasty 
stripling, and that dear, indulgent fatherland 
which England should have been : nor the whole 


| of the second series of that same existence— 
| the age of American independence established, 


as distinguished from that of American inde- 
pendence intended (as, in our opinion, it clearly 
was intended)—been devoted, as it has been, 
to the outliving the ten thousand despicable 
and deplorable, natural, yet most unnatural 
prejudices which that struggle itself, and the 





* This work is not sufficiently known in England,—in- 
deed, three or four rocured 
in London, and we 
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deeply-working causes that led to it, gra- 
dually encouraged, and finally fostered into 
luxuriant rankness. No! it was not in blood 
alone, we repeat, to resist all these causes: were 
it so, it would never have been in that same 
blood to create them. But, great as the mistakes 
of those days were, great as the mischief they 
produced has been, let us hope their penalty is 
nearly paid. Let us congratulate ourselves and 
each other that we see many indications that 
it isso; and not indications only, but pledges of 
a sacred and fraternal peace, given and taken 
with equal eagerness on either side. 

But the speculations awakened by this history 
of an unnatural war, have led us far away from 
the immediate subject under consideration. Once 
again, then, we commend Mr. Stone for his di- 
ligent research, and congratulate him on the 

ood fortune which has attended his labours: he 

as, by a careful and discriminating reference to 
contemporary authorities, public and private, 
published and in manuscript, compiled a memoir 
which may worthily take its place on our library 
shelves, and will be Hand seed hereafter in 
America. It is not possible for us to go into a 
minute examination of a work filled with details 
concerning a struggle which, after all, was but 
the skirmishing part of a great battle. It will be 
best, therefore, for us to dwell only on such inci- 
dents as from their connexion with our own his- 
tory or literature will be most generally in- 
teresting. 

Thayendanegea, notwithstanding the reproach 
attached to his better known name of Brant, by 
Mr. Campbell, in his beautiful poem of Gertrude 
of Wyoming, was anything rather than the heart- 
less savage the poet would lead us to imagine. 
This at least it has been Mr. Stone's purpose to 
prove. He goes, indeed, much further, and 
strips the Indian war of half its cruelties, which 
he says, and indeed in some instances proves, 
were mere exaggerations for party purposes. 
The historian of the period may be excused 
for a little more than ordinary scepticism, 
when so calm and conscientious a man as 
Benjamin Franklin is found numbered among 
the fabricators, as in the instance of Cap- 
tain Gerrish’s well known invoice of scalps sent 
to Col. Haldimand, now proved to have been a 
pure creation of the philosopher’s brain. As con- 
cerns Brant—his connexion and close intimacy 
with Sir William Johnson (it was indeed a 
common opinion that he was his son,) his educa- 
tion under one Dr. Wheelock, who was em- 
ployed by the Baronet to train and civilize the 
young Mohawks,—his subsequent relations with 
the missionaries at Canagoharie, seem to place 
it past doubt that one of a spirit at once so quick 
and keen as his, must, from his position, have 
possessed knowledge drawn from a much larger 
circle than usually surrounded his tribe’s council 
fire. This, indeed, is proved by the following 
letter, found among the papers of Mr. Eddy, and 
containing many of his opinions. Here, in spite 
of strong nationality, will be found an acuteness, 
and a power of balancing facts, far beyond the 
reach of the Logans and the Philips, whose un- 
lettered eloquence has been too widely accepted 
by us, as a manifestation of the Indian intellect 
in its highest state of native developement. 

“To give you entire satisfaction I must, I perceive, 
enter into the discussion of a subject on which I have 
often thought. My thoughts were my own, and 
being so different from the ideas entertained among 
your people, I should certainly have carried them 
with me to the grave, had I not received your obliging 
favour. 

“ You ask me, then, whether in my opinion civiliza- 
tion is favourable to human happiness? In answer 
to the question, it may be answered, that there are 
degrees of civilization, from Cannibals to the most 
polite of European nations. The question is not, 
then, whether a degree of refinement is not conducive 








to happiness; but whether you, or the natives of this 
land, have obtained this happy medium. On this 
subject we are at present, I presume, of very different 
opinions. You will, however, allow me in some 
respects to have had the advantage of you in forming 
my sentiments, I was, Sir, born of indian parents, 
and lived while a child among those whom you are 
pleased to call savages ; I was afterwards sent to live 
among the white people, and educated at one of your 
schools ; since which period I have been honoured 
much beyond my deserts, by an acquaintance with a 
number of principal characters both in Europe and 
America. After all this experience, and after every 
exertion to divest myself of prejudice, I am obliged 
to give my opinion in favour of my own people. I 
will now, as much as I am able, collect together, and 
set before you, some of the reasons that have influ- 
enced my judgment on the subject now before us. In 
the government you call civilized, the happiness of the 
people is constantly sacrificed to the splendour of the 
empire. Hence your codes of criminal and civil laws 
have had their origin ; hence your dungeons and pri- 
sons. I willnot enlarge onan idea sosingularin civilized 
life, and perhaps disagreeable to you, and will only 
observe, that among us we have zo prisons; we have 
no pompous parade of courts; we have no written 
laws ; and yet judges are as highly revered amongst 
us as they are among you, and their decisions are as 
much regarded. 

“ Property, to say the least, is as well guarded, 
and crimes are as impartially punished. We have 
among us no splendid villains above the control of 
our laws. Daring wickedness is here never suffered 
to triumph over helpless innocence. The estates of 
widows and orphans are never devoured by enter- 
prising sharpers. In a word, we have no robbery 
under the colour of law. No person among us 
desires any other reward for performing a brave and 
worthy action, but the consciousness of having served 
his nation. Our wise men are called Fathers ; they 
truly sustain that character. They are always atces- 
sible, I will not say to the meanest of our people, for 
we have none mean but such as render themselves so 
by their vices. 

“The palaces and prisons among you form a most 
dreadful contrast, Go to the former places, and you 
will see perhaps a deformed piece of earth assuming 
airs that become none but the Great Spirit above. 
Go to one of your prisons; here description utterly 
fails! Kill them, if you please ; kill them, too, by 
tortures; but let the torture last no longer than:a 
day. Those you call savages, relent; the most 
furious of our tormentors exhausts his rage in a few 
hours, and dispatches his unhappy victim with a 
sudden stroke. Perhaps it is eligible that incor- 
rigible offenders should sometimes be cut off. Let it 
be done in a way that is-not degrading to human 
nature. Let such unhappy men have an opportunity, 
by their fortitude, of making an atonement in some 
measure for the crimes they have committed during 
their lives. 

“But for what are many of your prisoners con- 
fined ?—for debt !—astonishing !—and will you ever 
again call the Indian nations cruel? Liberty, to a 
rational creature, as much exceeds property as the 
light of the sun does that of the most twinkling star. 
But you put them on a level, to the everlasting 
disgrace of civilization. I knew, while I lived among 
the white people, many of the most amiable contract 
debts, and I dare say with the best intentions. Both 
parties at the time of the contract expect to find their 
advantage. The debtor, we will suppose, by a train 
of unavoidable misfortunes, fails; here is no crime, 
nor even a fault ; and yet your laws put it in the 
power of the creditor to throw the debtor into prison 
and confine him there for life! a punishment in- 
finitely worse than death to a brave man! And I 
seriously declare, I had rather die by the most severe 
tortures ever inflicted on this continent, than languish 
in one of your prisons for a single year. Great Spirit 
of the Universe!—and do you call yourselves 
Christians ? Does then the religion of Him whom 
you call your Saviour, inspire this spirit, and lead to 
these practices? Surely no. It is recorded of him, 
that a bruised reed he never broke. Cease, then, to 

call yourselves Christians, lest you publish to the 
world your hypocrisy. Cease, too, to call other 
nations savage, when you are tenfold more the 


children of cruelty than they.” 





As we have, almost without intending it, {j. 
lowed Mr. Stone’s ¢rai/, and, with him, 
interested to rescue the “ monster Brant” f 
the epithet of obloquy so long attached to bjs 
name, we must not omit to remind the reader 
that in 1776, the year before Thayendanege, 
was acknowledged chief of the Six Nations, and 
as such, took a decided lead in Indian warfare 
he had visited London, been received at Court, 
admitted to the intimacy of the Bishop of Lop. 
don and Charles Fox, lionized by the indefatiga. 
ble Bozzy, “ to whose net all that came seemed 
fish,” and was painted in his native dress by 
Romney for the Earl of Warwick. From the 
scanty notices of this visit, which Mr. Stone has 
been able to gather, we find that Brant was 
thought to have “little of the ferocity of his 
people in his countenance; and when, as he 
ordinarily did, he wore the European dress, 
there was nothing besides his colour to mark 
wherein he differed from other men.” A strange 
contrast, these ceremonials and drawing-room 
courtesies, to the tragic scenes enacted at Cherry 
Valley, and at the village 

On Susquehanna’s side—fair Wyoming. 
In the latter beautiful spot we are disposed to 


rest, in pursuance of the plan laid down. To paint 
its natural features, Campbell has collected all his 
choicest imagery ; he did not tell, however, that 
the valley must always have been a favourite 
spot with the aborigines, and, as such, a subject 
of dispute ; that “ from the remains of the for. 
tifications discovered there, so ancient that the 
largest oaks and pines have struck root upon the 
ramparts and in the entrenchments, it must have 
once been the seat of power.” Neither among 
the picturesque and peaceful associations of the 
place, accumulated by him when describing its 
inhabitants, “the timbrel beneath the forests 
brown,” and “the Andalusian saraband,” did 
our poet number a sound, heard there at an 
earlier period,—the voice of that mild but zea- 
lous dreamer, Zinzendorf, who “pitched his 
tent at Wyoming, on commencing his Christian 
labours among the Shawanese, where he was 
saved from assassination by the superstitious 
awe excited in. the Indian, who had crept to his 
tent door with murderous purpose, on seeing a 
large rattle-snake pass over the missionary 
A white colony was 
planted in the Wyoming valley in the year 1753, 
but, in consequence of numerous contests and 
obstacles, it was not till 1762 that the settlers 
were enabled to maintain a foot-hold. And far 
from the truth is the assertion, that before the 


without striking him. 


border war— 


searce had Wyoming, of war or crime 
He — 


For in April 1763, the colonists from Connee- 
ticut, there settled, were charged with aiding in 
the murder of Fadenskund, an old Delaware 
chief, who had embraced the Christian religion; 
and by way of retaliation, the Delawares de- 
scended upon the village, early in the Indian 
summer, while the men were at work in the 
fields, burned their dwellings, killed twenty per- 
While, again, 
owing to some disputes about title, in the 
year 1769, the governor of Pennsylvania at- 
tempted to dispossess the colonists of their herit- 
age,—his troop “ plundering the whole colony, 


sons, and took some prisoners. 
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destroying their fields of grain, killing their his M 


cattle, and laying their whole settlement in ruin 


so that seventeen families were obliged to fly 
from starvation.” And during the whole follow 
ing year, we read of constant struggles between 


the invaders and the invaded to gain undispu 


possession of this much-coveted haunt. Nay, 
the rival claimants were scarcely appeased in 
the year 1775, “ when, just after hostilities had 


been commenced between the colonies and 


British troops at Lexington, the old feuds be 
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tween the settlers of rival companies broke out | wise we might have expected from the innate bene- 


in. * * So that as the men of Wyoming flew | 
tp arms, a more formidable civil war than ever | 
yas in prospect, at the moment when every arm 
should have been nerved in the common cause | 
of the whole country.” This is somewhat dif- | 
ferent from the delicious picture of harmony | 
snd prosperity given us in the earlier stanzas of | 
Mr. Campbell’s poem. In considering his sub- 
‘ect, the same artist's eye, which induced him to 

t all the disturbances which preceded that 
«evil hour,”—when (to quote his own preface) 
“the junction of European with Indian arms 
converted this terrestrial paradise into a fright- 
fal waste,” led him naturally to ascribe to a 
wrong source the barbarity of the invaders, who 
chose it for a scene of massacre. Yet the truth 
is terrible enough. 

But as far as “the monster Brant” is con- 
cerned, our argument of mitigation is rendered 
needless, by the fact, that “so far from being 
engaged in the battle, he was many miles distant 
at the time of its occurrence. Such has been 
the uniform testimony of the British officers 
engaged in the expedition, and such was always 
the word of Thayendanegea himself.” Many 
ears afterwards, the heir to his name,—himself 
aman of education and some refinement, (vide 
the testimonies of Hall and Buchanan, both of 
whom visited him at “ Brant Hall,”’) took the 

rtunity to impress upon the poet the injus- 
tice of which the latter had been guilty, and to 
obtain from his hands a reparation, which was 
but scanty as compared with the occasion,—if 
we are to put faith in the body of testimony ad- 
duced by Mr. Stone, not merely with respect to 
the part taken by his hero in the Wyoming 
affair, but in most of the duties and vicissitudes 
of a long and responsible life. 

When the war was over, and the old chief 
laid by his tomahawk and his war-belt, he 
was busily occupied among his own people for 
their government and instruction ; and was con- 
stantly thrown ‘into council and companionship 
of the whites. Many interesting anecdotes con- 
cerning these meetings are amassed by Mr. Stone 
towards the close of his work. We know not 
how better to illustrate this period of his life, 
than by extracting some of the letters which 

ed between Brant and the late Duke of 
orthumberland, who, as Earl Percy, had served 
in the American war, and been admitted as a 
chief among the Mohawks. The latter part of 
the Duke's reply, referring to the attempt to 
convert the a from hunters and warriors 
to husbandmen, is exceedingly curious and in- 
teresting, and, let philosophy or philanthropy 
say what it will, is not without some truth. 

“ Capt. Brant to the Duke of Northumberland. 

* Grand River, Jan. 24, 1806. 

“My Lord Duke,—The kind and affectionate 
letter I received from your Grace, has deeply pene- 
trated our hearts with a sense of the honour you 
confer on the Five Nations in the sincere regard you 
express for their welfare; and we hope that our 
future conduct, and that of our descendants, may 
never fail to cause such sentiments to be cherished 
in the noble hearts of the leaders of the British 
nation. For, however wounding to our feelings, or 
detrimental to our interests, may be the treatment 
we have received, and yet continue to receive, in this 
country, our reliance on the fatherly protection of 
his Majesty, and the confidence we have ever placed 
in the humanity, love of justice, and honour of your 
nation, is not weakened. The reason of my having 
delayed.so long writing to your Grace, is, that from 
the arrival of a new governor, I received some hopes 
that what respects our land affairs might have been 
accomplished to our satisfaction in this country. 
But these hopes are now vanished—for appearances 
ive me reason to apprehend that the old council, 
principally composed of men influenced by an in- 
satiable avarice for lands,) have so prejudiced his 





Excellency against us, as to disappoint what other- 
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volence of our father’s representative. It is therefore 


the determination of the real chiefs and faithful 


warriors to comply with the brotherly advice of your 
Grace. Therefore, either both of us, or Teyoninho- 
karawen, shall make another attempt in England, 
invested with full powers from our nations, in writing, 
according to European customs, which your distance 
and our situation at present render absolutely neces- 
sary. Some small difficulties necessitate delay, or 
we would immediately be on the road. His Excel- 
lency has expressed that he will only hear from us 
through Mr. Claus, the head of the Indian Depart- 
ment, who is our implacable enemy ; and from what 
has already passed, we are well assured will do every 
thing in his power to thwart our success. Previous 
to receiving any speech, he requests that we give him 
a copy of it; but himself, when he pretended, last of 
all, to make a defence to what we had expressed at 
Niagara in July, in reference to his having deceived 
the British ministry by the improper names sent to 
England to thwart the mission of Teyoninhokarawen, 
he read his speech in such a low voice that it could 
only be heard by those who sat next to him, and 
afterwards refused to give usa copy of it. So we remain 
as ignorant of what he alleged in his defence, as if he 
had made no speech, The same confidence in the 
good faith of our allies, which animated my courage 
to persevere in the most trying situations during the 
war, and exhort to a similar perseverance those 
whom extraordinary difficulties, or American intrigue, 
might stagger, yet encourages me to hope for justice, 
notwithstanding the clouds that shade us from it, 
Mr. Wyatt, Surveyor General of this province, does 
me the favour to take this. The copy of the speech 
delivered at Niagara last July, Teyoninhokaérawen 
sent you several months ago; so I hope you have 
received it by this time, With the sincerest respect 
and gratitude, I remain, Your Grace’s Faithful 
friend and Brother warrior, 
“ Jos. Brant, Thayendanegea. 
“ His grace the Duke of Northumberlaland, Tho- 
righwageéri.” 
“ The Duke of Northumberland to Captain Brant. 
Northumberland House, 5th May, 1806. 
“ My very good Friend and Brother Warrior :—I 
have received safely your letter of the 24th January, 
which reached me on the 23rd of last month, with 
all that pleasure which is naturally felt by one friend 
when he receives a letter from another friend. I am 
happy to find that the interest I took in the affairs 
of the Five Nations has been acceptable to their 
Board, as I am by being one of their community, 
They may rest assured I shall always be happy to 
assist them to the utmost of my power. I was very 
sorry that the zeal of my brother Teyoninhokarawen 
failed of success; but I can assure you and the Chiefs 
of the Five Nations, that it was not for want of con- 
stant attention and the most unremitting zeal on his 
part. No person could possibly execute the mission 
on which he was sent, with more ability than he did. 
It is only a piece of justice due to him, to desire 
you to mention this to the General Council when 
they meet. The names of those who gave credit to 
Mr. Claus’s fictitious counsel, are washed out from 
the administration of this country, and a more 
sensible set of ministers are appointed in their room, 
and I think those who now fill the high offices of 
State in this kingdom, would listen to the wishes of 
our brethren in the Five Nations. I shall be happy 
if I can be of service in procuring for them the 
accomplishment of their wishes. But before I 
attempt anything, I must desire clearly to under- 
stand what are the wishes of the Five Nations. Do 
they desire to have a confirmation of the grant of 
Sir Frederick Haldimand and (if possible) to have 
it under the Great Thayendanegea, &c, with the 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland? Would they consent, (if such a thing is 
proposed) to have a clause inserted in the confirming 
grant declaring the grant to be vacated, if the Five 
Nations should at any time part with the territory 
thus granted to them, either to the Americans, or to 
any other nation of Indians, or to any other person 
or persons not being of the Five Nations, or a British 
subject, without the consent of the crown of Great 
Britain? I mention this circumstance, because I 
think something of this kind was hinted at by Mr, 
Cooke, and the improper manner in which it was 


stated, gave reason to suppose that the Five Nations 
could not alienate it, or any part of it, from one 
Indian of the Five Nations to another Indian of the 
Five Nations, which never was intended to be pre- 
vented. I should, however, advise that either your- 
self, Teyoninhokarawen, or some other chief, should 
come over, properly authorized by the chiefs, to 
transact and finally settle all this business. There 
are a number of well-meaning persons here, who are 
very desirous of forming a society to better (as they 
call it,) the condition of our nation, by converting us 
from hunters and warriors into husbandmen. Let me 
strongly recommend it to you, and the rest of our 
chiefs, not to listen to such a proposition, Let our 
young men never exchange their liberty, and manly 
exercises, to become hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. If they will teach our women to spin and to 
weave, this would be of use; but to endeavour to 
enervate our young men by doing nothing but tilling 
the earth, would be the greatest injury they could 
do the Five Nations. Nine hundred or a thousand 
warriors, enured to hardship by hunting, are a most 
respectable and independent body; but what would 
the same number of men become who were merely 
husbandmen? They would hardly rate a small 
— seeking for protection from others, scarcely 

eard of and known, and obliged tamely to submit to 
laws and regulations made by other people, and in- 
capable of defending themselves. If you want an 
example of what the Five Nations would soon become, 
look only at the Stockbridge Indians. They, like 
us, were once a noble and formidable tribe ; they now 
are less than women. Some of the persons who 
propose this plan, have their own private reasons, 
They wish to go over among you, and when they 
have collected you together in order to teach you to 
cultivate the ground, they will then show you how 
very small a part of the land granted you is sufficient 
for to supply your wants, and will next endeavour to 
prevail upon you to grant them the remainder, in 
gratitude for the trouble they have had in instructing 
you in agriculture. No, my dear friend and brother 
warrior, never suffer yourself, or your Chiefs, to be 
induced by their plausible arguments, If you do, 
remember I now foretell that you will become a poor, 
dependent, and insignificant body, instead of con- 
tinuing a free, warlike, and independent nation as 
we now are, I wish to see the Christian religion, 
sobriety, and good morals, prevail among our nation; 
but let us continue free and independent as the air 
that blows upon us ; let us continue hunters and war- 
riors, capable of enforcing respect, and doing our- 
selves justice ; but let us never submit to become the 
tillers of land, hewers of wood, and drawers of water, 
by the false and interested advice of those who, from 
being our pretended friends, would soon become our 
imperious masters, Accept this, my good friend and 
brother warrior, from one who wishes the Five 
Nations ever to continue a formidable nation, com. 
manding respect from all its neighbours, and who 
interests himself most sincerely in their welfare. Say 
every thing proper for me to my brother Chiefs, and 
believe me, your faithful friend and brother warrior, 

“ Nortuumbertanp, Thorighwageri. 


“ Dezonhighkor (Lord Percy) desires to return his 
thanks, and to offer his compliments to you and to 
Teyoninhokarawen, (Norton,) to whom I desire you 
to give my compliments likewise, I have received his 
letter, and will write to him by this mail, if I possibly 
can.” 

We have sufficiently indicated the line taken 
by Mr. Stone in describing the exploits of his 
hero. Perhaps the incident in Thayendanegea’s 
biography most revolting to a civilized reader, 
and most calculated to justify the poet’s cha- 
racter of the chief, was the death wound given 
by him to his eldest son,—whose debaucheries, 
however, and brutalities, are stated to have been 
so ceaseless and unmeasured as would have irri- 
tated one of far calmer passions than Brant. In 
the other members of his family he was more for- 
tunate ; almost his last words were contained in a 
charge to his adopted nephew, Teyoninhokara- 
wen: “Have pity on the poor Indians: if 
you can get any influence with the great, en- 
deavour to do them all the good you can.” He 





was sixty-four years and eight months old when 
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he died. On the 24th of November 1807, “his 
remains were removed to the Mohawk village 
on the Grand River, and interred by the side of 
the church which he had built.” 








Remarks on an Article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 135, on the Times of George the 
Third and George the Fourth. By Sir Her- 
bert Taylor, G.C.B, Murray. 


Tuat Sir Herbert Taylor, so long the confi- 
dential servant and friend of the royal family, 
should come forward in their defence against the 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, is natural enough 
—although we are of opinion that it would have 
been wiser to have left the question to the im- 
partial verdict of the public. An undefended 
cause has a generous advocate in every honest 
man: the personal soreness and bitterness of 
the writer of the article was manifest enough; 
and large and liberal allowance would have been 
made by the considerate reader: but when others, 
whose zeal, ability, and cognizance of facts are 
indisputable, have spoken in reply, a cold and 
deliberate balancing of evidence and argument 
must determine the question; and we confess, 
that, with all his earnestness and sincere good- 
will to the cause, Sir Herbert Taylor leaves it 
much where he found it. He is a mere witness 
to character, and certainly not more impartial 
than the person whose evidence he impugns: 
indeed, so far as George the Fourth is concerned, 
he begins and ends by saying nothing—at least 
to the purpose. The delay in the appearance of 
these Remarks, has been occasioned by Sir H. 
Taylor’s absence from England, without any 
fixed residence on the continent; so that some 
time elapsed after the publication of the Review 
before it reached him. We shall not quote the 
character of George the Third as drawn by the 
reviewer,—it was extensively circulated at the 
time, through the political papers,—but confine 
ourselves to the vindication. 

“King George the Third had not enjoyed the ad. 
vantage of a good education. He himself admitted 
that it had been much neglected; and he regretted 
it, especially as his early accession to the throne had 
rendered very difficult the recovery of the time lost, 
or misapplied, in the preceding years. But he did 
attempt it. He read much that was useful, and, 
above all, he applied his mind to the study of the 
history of his own country, and to that of the laws, 
rules, and constitution by which he felt that he was 
to be directed in the government of the people of 
which Providence had intrusted the rule to him ; and 
in this study he was aided by an excellent memory, 
and by that firmness of purpose for which the writer 
of the article gives him credit, while he distorts its 
application. His attention to the administrative 
duties of his station was zealous and unremitted ; 
and, from this and his intercourse with his ministers 
and others officially employed, his Majesty acquired 
a knowledge of the business of the country, in every 
department and in all their details, such as, perhaps, 
no one man ever It may be remarked, 
also, that, during many years, his Majesty had not 
any one to assist him in his epistolary communica- 
tions, nay, not even in what may be called the me- 
chanical parts of it; that, in fact, he had not recourse 
to the aid of a private secretary, until blindness ren- 
dered it indispensable. * 

* King George the Third had strong prejudices 
on some points, and to many of these he obstinately 
adhered to the last ; but they applied chiefly to sub- 
jects and objects of comparatively trifling import, 
matter of taste and opinion, in which he might be 
considered right or wrong, as taste and opinion agreed 
with or differed from his own. In the discharge of 
his ‘ kingly office,’ he was honest and conscientious. 
No sovereign knew better the extent of the power 
which the constitution assigned to him; and, ifa 
firm determination to uphold and to maintain un- 
impaired that which had been thus lawfully confided 
to him can be called obstinacy and selfishness, the 
imputation would be just, If an earnest desire to 
adhere, in the administration of that power, to no- 





tions and conclusions founded on principles which 
appeared to him correct, and the application of them 
to public measures, and to the selection of individuals 
for high office, can be called prejudice, that impu- 
tation also would attach: but this is matter of opi- 
nion. The author of the article holds and asserts 
one adverse to his Majesty: but the — pursued 
by the King, during a long reign, received the support 
ya the sonatas of ae of distinguished cha- 
racter and talent, of the legislative bodies, and of 
the great mass of the community. He was beloved 
by his people, and the memory of ‘Good King 
George’ is revered.” 

On the charge that George the Third was 
proud, unforgiving, cold-hearted, &c., Sir H. T. 
observes : 

“T defy the author of this libel to produce any act 
or proceeding of King George the Third, or any cir- 
cumstance connected with his conduct during his 
long reign, which can justify the odious colouring 
given to it, or the endeavour to supply history with 
a record which shall consign that Monarch to its 
pages with a stain so foul and so disgraceful. I say 
‘the endeavour to supply history ;’ for writings of this 
power and character, so introduced, are but as chaff 
cast tothe wind, * * 

“ Had not the writer of the article introduced the 
words, ‘ his will thwarted,’ he might seek to plead 
that he meant this odious trait of character to have 
been manifested only where prerogative was ‘con- 
cerned’ and ‘bigotry interfered with;’ but he has 
added, ‘ or his will thwarted ;’ and that, in fact, em- 
braces everything. I apprehend the word prerogative, 
if it mean anything, to be descriptive of the power 
and the privileges given to the sovereign by the con- 
stitution ; and I admit that King George the Third 
did consider it his duty to uphold these ; and I ven- 
ture to say, that the firmness he displayed in the 
maintenance of them was praiseworthy, inasmuch as 
it rested on principle. This remark applies equally 
to what is called bigotry, which was, in fact, a con- 
scientious desire to uphold the Protestant religion as 
by law established, and which his Majesty had sworn 
to maintain. Here, again, he was actuated by prin- 
ciple, and by the dictates of his conscience, the strong 
influence of which may perhaps have carried him 
beyond the line of prud and expediency: but 
his motives were pure, his intentions were honest, 
his conviction was sincere and firm. He may have 
erred in judgment ; but we have yet to learn that, in 
the course pursued on this or other points, he laid 
himself open to the charge of harbouring or acting 
upon any one of the degrading feelings which, ac- 
cording to the writer of the article,‘ took possession 
of his whole breast, and swayed it by turns.’ 

“ His Majesty’s conduct throughout the American 
war, and towards the Irish people, his treatment of 
the Prince of Wales, are adduced as illustrative of 
the ‘dark side of his public character.” One would 
imagine that the writer, in his reference to the Ame- 
rican war and to the Irish people, was animadverting 
upon the conduct of an absolute Monarch, and not 
upon that of a Sovereign whose power is circum- 
scribed by a free constitution, and who is one of 
three estates, acting by and with the advice of the 
other two. The government for the time being were 
the constitutional advisers of the Crown, and respon- 
sible for the advice they gave. * * 

“King George the Third might, or might not, 
have approved the principle on which the contest 
with America was prosecuted and the measures pur- 
sued ; but both would necessarily result from the 
advice tendered by his confidential servants, and it is 
not fair now to throw upon him the blame of the 
errors which may have been committed. After all, 
this again is a question of opinion, and many may 
not be disposed to take the ‘ dark’ view.” 

It appears to us, that throughout, Sir Herbert 
Taylor loses sight of the great questions at issue, 
and considers the subject merely in reference to 
the character of an individual, and the feelings 
of his family. Much that is here said for ex- 
ample, is mere words, founded on a constitutional 
fiction, and in notorious opposition to recorded 
facts. Some three years since, we published in 
this journal (No. 393), abstracts of, and extracts 
from, the confidential correspondence of George 
the Third with Lord North—a series of letters 








extending from 1774 to 1783—which were con 
clusive on the subject: extracts from the v, 

correspondence since referred to by the reviewer, 
the publication of which, he tells us, “would 
put the very existence of the constitution in ; 

pardy, so full is it of a fierce, tyrannical dispo- 
sition,” and which correspondence, he says, 
“now lies before us.” 

“TI do not attempt to deny that George the Thirds 
disapprobation of the line of politics adopted by the 
Prince, and of many things in the course pursued 
H.R.H., amounted to dislike; but I do not admit 
that it ever amounted ‘to hatred scarcely consistent 
with the supposition of a sound mind, or to implac. 
able aversion.” There may have been faults on both 
sides; but some perhaps think that the chief fault 
was with those who encouraged the son and suc 
cessor to throw himself into the hands of his father’s 
adversaries, and to give his countenance and support 
to their opposition. 

“The calamity with which it pleased the Almighty 
to visit George the Third, and under which he closed 
his life, is by the author of the article more than once 
adverted to, as if he meant to establish that his Ma. 
jesty was, at no time, of sound mind. If such be 
the intention, I am bound to protest against the ad- 
mission of that for which there was not the slightest 
foundation. All knowthat when his Majesty laboured 
under that lamentable visitation, the functions of his 
kingly office were suspended. When relieved from 
it, and restored to his functions, no person could be 
more calm or collected, more capable of giving a 
cool and dispassionate consideration to any and every 
question that was brought before him : nor can it be 
allowed thatthe view which he took of those of supe- 
rior import, betrayed either a narrow mind or a hasty 
judgment, while there was in his character sufficient 
of decision and firmness to arrive, in matters which 
required his fiat or his veto, at a conclusion, without 
resorting to the advice or the opinion of others 
When the change of administration took place in 
1807, his Majesty took counsel from himself only in 
the communications with those with whom he dif- 
fered; and I am warranted in saying, that there 
existed not the slightest foundation for the reports 
which were then spread of advice secretly conveyed, 
or of influence behind the throne, or of communica- 
tion, direct or indirect, with his previous ministers, 
pending the discussion with ‘the talents,’ or before 
their removal from the administration had been 
established. Nay, on that occasion, he placed in my 
hands, unopened, a letter addressed to him, before 
that event was positively fixed, by one of the leaders 
of the opposite party, and I have it to this day, with 
a minute to that effect.” 

“T declare that, during the whole B oseag of my 
attendance upon King George the Third, not one 
sharp word, not one expression of unkindness ot 
impatience escaped his Majesty; and the change 
of deportment in this respect conveyed to me, at 
least, the first intimation of the approach of that 
calamity, of which I had the misfortune to witness 
the distressing progress and the melancholy effects.” 

We shall now proceed to the vindication of 
Her Majesty Queen Charlotte :— 

“ Queen Charlotte was a woman of excellent sense; 
and although her qualities were not brilliant, and had 
not been improved by early education, she had since 
acquired a general knowledge of most subjects which 
form the ordinary topics of rational conversation. 
Her intercourse with many persons of information 
and talents enabled her to take a fair share in general 
conversation, nor did she ever commit herself by what 
she said. I have already observed, that she had not 
the advantage of a good education ; and she came to 
England with many German prejudices, which she 
does not appear to have entirely shaken off. I admit 
that her Majesty was plain in person ; and that age, 
frequent childbirth, and infirmities, had destroyed 
the symmetry of a figure, which those who had seen 
her Majesty on her arrival in England described to 
me in favourable terms. But these are contingencies 
to which others also may be subject, without blame 
attaching to them. I deny that the manners and 
disposition of Queen Charlotte rendered her unaml- 
able: on the contrary, those who approached het 
found her courteous and obliging ; and surprise was 
often expressed that her manners were so good as to 
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equse one to forget that her figure was otherwise than 
graceful. She was kind and considerate towards her 
attendants and servants, most of whom had passed 
many years in her service ; and she listened readily 
to the suggestions of any arrangement that could 
to their comfort. Her Majesty was ever 
disposed, in the parties which she gave at Frogmore, 
orat her dinner or card table, to encourage amuse- 
ment and cheerful conversation; but, on the other 
hand, she adhered strictly to etiquette; and she 
knew how to check the approach to any thing like 
familiarity of manners, or too great freedom of con- 
yersation. In other respects there was no restraint ; 
her society, and that over which she presided, was 
very much like that of any other well-regulated 
house. Her demeanour was affable and cheerful, 
not stiff and unbending; and the presence of the 
Princesses and their ladies rendered the circle in all 
agreeable and attractive. 

*Queen Charlotte’s court was most respectable, 
such as became the queen of a country where good 
morals and irreproachable conduct are happily still 
held in estimation ; and the effect which its character 

luced on the public, and on society, was also 

ily the reverse of that described by the author 
of the article in the Edinburgh Review. I grant 
that it was not a gay court, that the amusements in 
town and country were not much varied; and if 
blame attached to the Queen, it was for not suffi- 
ciently considering that her daughters had arrived ata 
time of life when greater indulgence, and some relaxa- 
tion from uniform routine, would have been agreeable 
and reasonable ; but that uniformity of routine had 
become habitually imperative, a sort of second nature ; 
and allowance may be also made for the circum- 
stances under which her Majesty was occasionally 
placed by the recurrence of the King’s lamentable 
illness.” 


All this is surely the very essence of true no- 
meaning—it amounts only to the negation of 
positive vice. The following is more to the pur- 
PaNo charge can be more groundless than that 
heretofore advanced, and now repeated in such 
unmeasured terms by the author of the article, that 
parsimony and avarice were prominent features of 
Queen Charlotte’s character; and the imputation 
can have arisen only from the circumstance that her 
expenditure, and above all, her charities were free 
from ostentation. I speak from knowledge of fuct, 
her Majesty’s receipts and disbursements having, for 
some years, passed through my hands. Avarice and 
parsimony, combined with a large income enjoyed 
during many years, would naturally produce hoards 
of treasure and ac lation of property ; but it was 
shown by her Majesty’s executors, Lord Arden and 
myself, that there had been scarcely any saving. It 
was also stated that her Majesty’s private bounties and 
charities had been extensive: care was taken by us 
that justice should be done to her Majesty’s memory 
in this respect, and that the public should be un- 
deceived ; yet this odious accusation, this slander, is 
now revived in terms more virulent, more venomous, 
more coarse than any that ever were used.” 

Here we are content to drop the subject. The 
professed vindication of George the Fourth is a 
mere pleading in mitigation. 











Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 

Australia, §c. 

(Second Notice.) 

We return, according to promise, to the third 
and most important of Major Mitchell's expe- 
ditions into the interior of Australia. Near the 
end of the year 1835, he received the commands 
of the Governor of New South Wales to com- 
ete, as soon as possible, the survey of the Dar- 
ing—to trace that river down from the farthest 
_ reached in his last journey, to its con- 
uence with the Murray; and then, embarking 
on the latter stream, to ascend it, and examine 
its valley upwards, to the precincts of the colony. 
Three-and-twenty men, besides Mr. Stapylton, 
he assistant surveyor, formed his party: provi- 
tions for some months were packed in carts; 
and, when the expedition arrived in the plains 
of Bathurst, a hundred sheep and five fat oxen 
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were added to its supplies. An equally valuable 
acquisition was made, at the same time, in the 
services of a native, who called himself John 
Piper, who spoke English tolerably well, and 
agreed to accompany the expedition in the capa- 
city of interpreter. 

On the 17th of March, the party advanced to 
Buree, beyond the frontiers of the colony, where 
a short delay was employed in exploring the 
limestone caves, which, like those of Wellington 
valley, farther north, contain great quantities of 
fossil bones. The drought which had afflicted 
the colony during the preceding season, was now 
found prevalent in the interior, to such an ex- 
tent as to endanger the success, or even the 
safety, of the expedition. Little water remained 
in the wells or ponds, and the Lachlan, along 
the banks of which lay the intended route to the 
Darling, was, with the exception of a few pools, 
quite dry. Tall gum trees along the banks, now 
alone marked the course of that river down 
which the boats of its first explorer had floated 
in 1817. “I had,” says Major Mitchell, “during 
the last winter, drawn my whale boats 1600 
miles overland, without finding a river where I 
could use them; whereas Mr. Oxley had twice 
retired by nearly the same routes, and in the 
same season of the year, from supposed inland 
seas.” The point where Mr. Oxley had left the 
Lachlan, om turned southwards, was acciden- 
tally ascertained by the discovery of a tree, on 
the bark of which were still legible the initials 
of his name, and of that of his companion, Mr. 
Evans. ‘The “noble lake” described by Mr. 
Oxley, and named by him Regent’s Lake, sup- 
plied by a creek from the floods of the river, was 
visited by Major Mitchell, who found it con- 
verted into a grassy plain, with a little water, 
not above a foot deep, lodged at its eastern ex- 
tremity. Innumerable ducks, black swans, and 
pelicans, still dwelt on the site of the lake, as if 
in expectation of the return of its waters. Some 
natives, in the middle of the pool, were busy in 
gathering freshwater muscles—an operation per- 
formed altogether with their toes. They appear- 
ed to derive abundant sustenance from the shell- 
fish, wild fowl, and perhaps, too, from the wild 
cattle of their swampy domains. The men were 
strong, healthy, and muscular; not black, but of 
a bright copper colour; and one of them mea- 
sured six feet four inches in height. 

The occasional distress endured by the expe- 
dition, owing to scarcity of water, was perhaps 
fully compensated for by the firmness of the 
ground, incidental to a dry season. Yarra trees, 
of great height, marked the banks of the river; 
and wherever pools of water still remained, the 
chirping of birds, and the loud chattering of par- 
rots assembled in the trees around, were sure to 
betray it. Here, Major Mitchell first became 
acquainted with the Balyan, a starch obtained 
from the root of a large reed, or bulrush, and 
from which the inhabitants of these occasionally 
marshy countries appear to derive their chief 
support. “They take up the root of the bul- 
rush, in lengths of about eight or ten inches, peel 
off the outer rind, and lay it a little before the 
fire ; then they twist, and loosen the fibres, when 
a quantity of gluten, exactly resembling wheaten 
flour, may be shaken out, affording a ready and 
wholesome food for the natives at all times.” 
The species of Eucalyptus, called Yarra, attains 
a gigantic size on the banks of the Lachlan, as 
well as on the Darling. Its height often ex- 
ceeds a hundred feet; and the bark being of a 
shining white or red colour, it is conspicuous at 
a great distance, marking out, for the traveller, 
the course of the chief rivers. The beauty ofits 
varied forms is enhanced to the imagination, by 
its habitual association with the living waters. 
On the lower part of the Lachlan, pools were 


the country improved. In some spots, the air 
was perfumed by the fragrant trefoil, discovered 
in the previous journey, and called Calomba by 
the natives, by whom it is eaten. Marching over 
a thirsty plain, towards a stately row of Yarra 
trees, our traveller at length arrived on the banks 
of the Murrumbidgee, of which he gives the fol- 
lowing description :— 

“This magnificent river was flowing within eight 
feet of its banks, with considerable rapidity, the water 
being quite clear, and it really exceeded so much my 
expectations, (surpassing far the Darling, and all the 
Australian rivers I had then seen,) that I was at first 
inclined to think this noble stream could be nothing 
less than the Murray: which, like the Darling, 
might have been laid down for aught I knew, too far 
to the west. At all events I was delighted to find 
that this corner of Australia could supply at least 
one river worthy of the name. After thirsting so long 
amongst the muddy holes of the Lachlan, I witnessed, 
with no slight degree of satisfaction, the jaded cattle 
drinking at this full and flowing stream, resembling 
a thing of life, in its deep and rippling waters. Now, 
at length, there was an end to the privations we had 
so often suffered from want of water; and the bank 
of the river was also clothed with excellent grass—a 
pleasing sight for the cattle. Reeds appeared in 
patches back from the river; but, unlike the banks 
of the Darling the best and clearest ground was on 
the immediate bank of the Murrumbidgee.” 

From one of the tribes on the Lachlan, a 
widow, named Turandurey, having with her a 
child of four years old, agreed to accompany the 
expedition as a guide; and her services as an 
interpreter were soon found extremely valuable, 
for the male natives, on their first meeting with 
one another, are extremely shy, and slow in their 
advances; their ceremony on such occasions 
being evidently founded on mutual mistrust ; 
whereas the women are privileged to talk with- 
out restraint. Hence, as often as native tribes 
were met with, Turandurey began the parley 
with the strangers, and when their reserve had 
been got the better of, Piper came forward. 
But when the warriors of the Murrumbidgee, 
after chatting across the stream with the widow, 
and begging that the sheep, of which they 
seemed much afraid, might be removed, swam 
over courageously to the camp of the expe- 
dition, it appeared that Piper could not at first 
understand their language. He, having acquir- 
ed his whole stock of philological knowledge 
from his intercourse with gangs of convicts, de- 
clared that those natives spoke “ Irish.” An- 
other native, however, from the vicinity of Re- 
gent’s Lake, served as interpreter between him 
and the Murrumbidgee tribe, from whom he 
then learned, that the Murrumbidgee joined a 
much larger river, the Milliwa (Murray), a good 
way lower down; and that these united streams 
met, at a still greater distance, the Odlawam- 
biloa (Darling), a river from the north, which 
received a smaller one, bringing with it all the 
waters of Wambool (the Macquarie). The con- 
nexion of the rivers, therefore, which was the 
chief object of the expedition, was thus clearly 
ascertained, from the accounts of the natives. 
The country along the Murrumbidgee had a 
good appearance, but the trunks of the trees 
bore, nevertheless, the marks of extensive inun- 
dations. Among these trees were observed some 
mounds of ashes, of no very dignified origin, but 
still, regarded as ancient monuments of the 
human race in Australia, not without some de- 
gree of interest. The Australian natives usually 
cook their food on heated stones; but in alluvial 
tracts, where stones are not to be found, their 
culinary process is at first difficult, until a good 
heap of ashes is accumulated to serve them as a 
fire-place. They always light their fires, then, 
on the same heap, which increases, accordingly, 
to an immense size in the course of years. In 
the open forests near the Murrumbidgee, our 








more frequent, and the general appearance of 


traveller saw some of these heaps, which had 
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been, perhaps, ages in accumulating, and were 
subsequently enclosed by the great trees, the 
growth ofcenturies, which had sprung from them. 

The difficulty of the ground near the river, 
and the risk attending a direct course across the 
erm owing to the scarcity of water, induced 

ajor Mitchell to divide his party, and, leaving 
one-third of their number encamped not far, as 
it afterwards appeared, from the junction of the 
Murrumbidgee and Murray, to press forward 
with the remainder to survey the Darling. He 
soon reached the banks of the Murray—a mag- 
nificent stream, 165 yards wide, and discoloured 
apparently by aslight flood. Further on, a large 
body of armed natives made their appearance ; 
and it was perceived, with grief, that they were 
the tribe dwelling on the Darling who had so 
much harassed the preceding expedition, and 
had now advanced o heer way, as the natives at 
the Murrumbidgee had stated, to prevent the 
Major's progress. But some of his followers, 
alarmed at the near approach of the savages, or 
deficient in forbearance, fired upon them; their 
companions flew to arms, and the natives, imme- 
diately routed, hid themselves in the bushes, or 
leaped into the river, leaving some of their 
number dead or wounded on the field. After 
this defeat, though they hung on the flanks of 
the expedition, or followed it at a distance, they 
caused it no further serious annoyance. But in 
the absence of the enemy, the sandy plain over 
which the route lay, matted together by thorny 
plants, supplied a new host of torments. The 
Eucalyptus dumosa, and prickly grass, which 
give consistence to these loose and barren sands, 
are thus described by our author :— 

“The root of the eucalyptus dumosa resembles 
that of a large tree: but, instead of a trunk, a few 
branches only rise above the ground, forming an 
open kind of bush, often so low that a man on horse- 
back may look over it for miles. The heavy spreading 
roots of this dwarf tree, and the prickly grass, together 
occupy the ground between each bush, and prevent 
them from growing very close together; while the 
stems being leafless except at the top, and also thus 
isolated, this kind of eucalyptus is almost proof 
against the running fires of the bush. The prickly 
plant resembles, at a distance, in colour and form, an 
overgrown bush of lavendar; but the pedestrian and 
the horse both soon find, that it is neither lavendar 
nor grass, the blades consisting of sharpspikes, offering 
real annoyance to men and horses, as they shoot out 
from each bush in all directions. No animal eats 
these tufts, for, however young, they are completely 
armed. Neither will any one tread on them, and, 
growing singly, the fire which checks all other Austra- 
lian vegetation, ¢annot touch them ; consequently, 
these two plants flourish undisturbed, and seem in- 
tended to bind down the sands of the vast interior 
deserts of Australia.” 

Striking boldly across the desert towards the 
north-west, Major Mitchell arrived at the Dar- 
ling on the last day of May. At the first sight 
of its green and stagnant water, he could scarcely 
believe that it was the same stream, the course 
of which he had followed a hundred miles fur- 
ther northward ; but the natives assured him that 
it was the channel of all the waters of Wambool 
(the Macquarie) and Callewatta (the Upper Dar- 
ling). He traced it up till he found it reduced 
to a chain of ponds, and was able to walk dry- 
shod across its sandy bed. The reflections which 
the disappearance of the stream gave rise to in 
his mind, are thus recorded :— 

“As I stood on the adverse side of this hopeless 
river, I began to think I had pursued its course far 
enough. The identity was no longer a question; and 
the country we had seen there, and now found on 
both sides here, and all around as far as I could 
penetrate or see, was one unvaried desert. The 
Murray, unlike the Darling, was a permanent river, 
and I thought it advisable to exhaust no more of my 
means in the survey of deserts, but rather employ 
them and the time still at my disposal, in exploring 





the sources of that river according to my instructions, 
and in hopes of discovering a better country.” 

The Darling, near its junction with the Mur- 
ray, widens considerably, assuming the character 
of a creek from the latter river ; and hence Capt. 
Sturt, who ascended it but a mile or two, doubted 
whether it was not the greater river of the two ; 
but as it flows for some hundreds of miles over a 
sandy soil, without receiving a single tributary of 
any importance, it is evident that it can hardly 
rival a stream which is fed from copious springs 
throughout the greater part of its course. On 
the plains between the Murray and the Darling 
were seen burial places of a new description, 
and peculiar to that tract. The cemeteries of 
the natives near the Bogan are like gardens, 
the green sward covering the graves, and the 
walks between them being kept in neat order. 
The inhabitants of the Darling bury their dead 
in mounds; but near the Murray, the grave is 
surrounded by a triple furrow, and over it is 
erected a hut, in which sleeps some near relative 
of the deceased. The exploring party returned 
to the camp near the junction of the Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray, on the 10th of June; and 
two days later the expedition crossed the latter 
river, and commenced tracing its course upwards 
on the left bank towards the south-east. ‘The 
country,” observes our author, appeared, on the 
whole, superior to any that we had seen on the 
right of this river. The grassy flats, backed by 
hills covered with pine, seemed very eligible for 
cattle runs.” The soil was of the richest descrip- 
tion, and the country under reeds seemed to 
Major Mitchell capable of being converted into 
good wheat land, on the borders of what is, 
periodically at least, a navigable stream. The 
appearance of mountains in the southern horizon 
was a cheering variety to those whose eyes had 
dwelt so long on the monotony of desert plains. 
Full rivers, numberless little lakes, a rich soil, 
with open forest like a park, and hills in the 
distance, fed the hopes of the travellers, and con- 
tinually prompted them to new exertions. The 
hopes inspired by the scene are thus expressed 
in the reflections of our author, as he looked 
from the summit of Pyramid Hill, a heap of 
rocks about 300 feet in height :— 

“Its apex consisted of a single block of granite, and 
from this the view over the surrounding plains was 
exceedingly beautiful, as they shone fresh and green 
in the light of a fine morning. The scene was different 
from anything I had ever before witnessed, either in 
New South Wales or elsewhere, a land so inviting 
and still without inhabitants! As I stood, the first 
intruder on the sublime solitude of these verdant 
plains as yet untouched by flocks or herds, I felt 
conscious of being the harbinger of mighty changes 
there ; for our steps would soon be followed by the 
men and the animals for which it seemed to have 
been prepared.” 

Turning.his back on the river Murray, Major 
Mitchell now travelled south-westwards nearly 
100 miles, over a varied country, and then an 
equal distance westwards, having on his left, or 
south of him, a group of mountains, which he 
named the Grampians. The numerous rivers 
which he crossed, all flowed towards the north- 
west; and some of them, as the Yarrayne, the 
Loddon, and further on the Wimmera, were full 
and rapid streams: the last named of these pro- 
bably reaches the sea on some part of the coast 
between Cape Northumberland and Lake Alex- 
andrina. The soil appeared everywhere fertile ; 
but our limits will not permit us to cite the ad- 
miring exclamations which every new scene 
called forth from our author. Let the following 
serve as a specimen of all :— 

“We had at length discovered a country ready for 
the immediate reception of civilized man, and fit to 
become eventually one of the great nations of the 
earth. Unencumbered with too much wood, yet 
possessing enough for all purposes; with an exube- 





rant soil under a temperate climate ; bounded by the 
sea-coast and mighty rivers, and watered abun 

by streams from lofty mountains: this highly in. 
teresting region lay before me with all its features 
new and untouched as they fell from the hand of the 
Creator! Of this Eden it seemed that I was only 
the Adam ; and it was indeed a sort of a paradise to 
me, permitted thus to be the first to explore ity 
mountains and streams—to behold its scenery—to 
investigate its geological character—and, finally, 
my survey, to develope those natural advantages al] 
still unknown to the civilized world, but yet certain 
to become, at no distant date, of vast importance to 
a new people.” 

An excursion to the highest summit of the 
Grampians, named by our author Mount Wil. 
liam, did not reward him for the toil it cost. He 
spent the night on the summit of the mountain, 
with the thermometer at 27°, and the rocks en- 
crusted with ice. At sunrise, a cloudy atmo- 
ype allowed him but a momentary glimpse of 
the surrounding pean sufficient, however, to 
satisfy him that towards the sea, there were no 
mountains to bar his progress. Having passed 
the range of the Grampians, therefore, he turned 
southwards :— 

“We now,” he proceeds to relate, “moved merrily 
over hill and dale, but were soon, however, brought 
to a full stop by a fine river flowing at the point 
where we met it, nearly south-west. The banks of 
this stream, were thickly overhung with bushes of 
the mimosa, which were festooned in a very pin 
turesque manner with the wild vine. The river was 
everywhere deep and full, and as no ford could be 
found we prepared to cross it with the boats, But 
such a passage required at least a day, and when I 
saw the boats afloat, I was tempted to consider whe 
ther I might not explore the further course of this 
river in them, and give the cattle some rest. It was 
likely, I imagined, soon to join another where we 
might meet with less obstruction. This day every- 
thing was got across save the empty carts and the 
boat-carriage, our camp being thus established on 
the left bank. One bullock was unfortunately 
drowned in swimming across, having got entangled 
in the branches of a sunken tree, which, notwith- 
standing a careful search, previously made in the 
bottom of the stream, had not been discovered. 

“ The river was here on an average 120 feet wide, 
and 12 feet deep. Granite protruded in some places, 
but in general the bold features of the valley through 
which this stream flowed, were beautifully smooth 
and swelling ; they were not much wooded, but on 
the contrary almost clear of timber, and accessible 
everywhere. The features were bold and round, but 
only so much inclined, that it was possible to ride in 
any direction without obstruction ; a quality of which 
those who have been shut up among the rocky gullies 
of New South Wales, must know well the value. I 
named this river the Glenelg, after the Right Hon, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies.” 

It was found impossible to examine this river 
far in the boats, owing to the thick bushes and 
branches of trees interlacing where the stream 
divided into several channels; and it was diffi- 
cult to follow its course to the sea by land, as 
numerous tributaries, in deep valleys, flowed to 
it from all directions. ‘These difficulties, how- 
ever, did not blind Major Mitchell to the natural 
advantages of the region near the river. He 
says, “the country on its banks was, as far as I 
could see, the finest imaginable, either for sheep 
and cattle, or for cultivation. It seemed that 
the land was everywhere alike good, alike beau- 
tiful: all parts were verdant, whether on the 
finely varied hills, or in the equally romantic 
vales, which seemed to open in endless succession 
on both banks of the river.” And again he re- 
marks, “A more bountiful distribution of the 
waters for the supply of a numerous population 
could not be imagined, nor a soil better adapted 
for cultivation.”” The course of the river from 
south-west turned southwards, and was followed 
with difficulty by the carts over soft ground and 
across numerous rivulets. At length the stream 
being much increased in width, the boats were 
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in launched on it, and Major Mitchell anxi- 
ously embarked to explore the Glenelg to the 
sea. On the second day of the voyage, the river 
had a breadth of 100 yards, and a mean depth 
of five fathoms. The narrative of the third day 
we shall give in our author’s words :— 

«This morning I found there was a rise of six 
inches in the river, evidently the effect of tide, as the 
water was brackish, although still fit for use. The 
reach on which we embarked afforded us a perspec- | 
tive view for a mile further down the river; the vista | 
peing truly picturesque, and with the interest attached 
to the scene, it looked indeed quite enchanting. We | 
pulled on through the silent waters, awakening the | 
slumbering echoes with many a shot at the numerous | 
swans or ducks. At length another change took 
place in the general course of the river, which from 
west turned to east-south-east. The height of the 
banks appeared to diminish rapidly, and a very 
numerous flock of the small sea swallow or tern in- 
dicated our vicinity to the sea. The slow-flying 
pelican also, with its huge bill, pursued regardless of | 
strangers, its straight-forward course over the waters. | 
A small bushy island next appeared, having on it | 
some rocks resembling what we should have thought | 
a great treasure then, a pile of flour bags, and we 
named it accordingly the Isle of Bags. Soon after | 
passing the island, a few low sandy-looking hills 
appeared before us, and we found ourselves between 
two basins wherein the water was very shallow, 
although we had sounded just before in four fathoms. 
As a wide basin which then appeared directly before 
uw had no outlet, we proceeded into another on the 
right, and on rounding a low rocky point we saw the 
green rolling breakers of the sea through an opening 
straight before us, which proved to be the mouth of 
the river. It consisted of two low rocky points, and 
as soon as we had pulled outside of them we landed 
on the eastern one. In the two basins we had seen, 
there was scarcely sufficient water to float the boats, 
and thus our hopes of finding a port at the mouth of 
this fine river were at once at an end. The sea broke 
onasandy beach outside, and on ascending one of 
the sand hills near it, I perceived Cape Northumber- 
land. * * There was no reef of rocks upon the bar ; 
acircumstance to be regretted in this case, for it was 
obvious that the entrance to this fine river and the 
two basins, was merely choked up with the sand 
thrown up by the sea. The river was four fathoms 
deep, the water being nearly fresh enough for use 
within sight of the sea shore. Unfortunately perhaps 
for navigation there is but little tide on that coast; 
the greatest rise in the lower part of the river 
(judging by the floating weeds), did not exceed a 
foot.” 

Thus it appears that the mouth of the Gle- 
nelg resembles that of the Murray, on a small 
seale,—the two shallow basins indicated by Major 
Mitchell forming together a miniature represen- 
tation of Lake Alexandrina: the projection of 
sandy peninsulas from the south-east showing, 
in both cases, the operation of currents in that 
direction. Having rejoined his party, and ad- 
vanced about thirty miles eastward, Major Mit- 
chell made an excursion southwards to Portland 
Bay, where he made the pleasing discovery of 
British enterprise flourishing on a part of the 
coast far removed from colonial establishments. 
He was at first somewhat alarmed at the traces 
of white men, supposing that they might be bush- 
rangers: the agreeable surprise which followed 
is thus related :— 

“We ascended these cliffs near the wooden houses 
which proved to be some deserted sheds of the whalers. 
One shot was heard as we drew near these sheds, and 
another on our ascending the rocks. I then became 
somewhat apprehensive that the parties might either 
be, or suppose us to be, bushrangers, and to prevent 
if possible some such awkward mistake, I ordered the 
men to fire a gun and sound the bugle; but on 
teaching the higher ground we discovered not only a 
beaten path, but the track of two carts, and while we 
Were following the latter, a man came towards us 
from the face of the cliffs. He informed me in an- 
swer to my questions that the vessel at anchor was 
the * Elizabeth of Launceston,’ and that just round 
the point there was a considerable farming establish- 
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ment belonging to Messrs. Henty, who were then at 
the house. It now occurred to me that I might there | 
procure a small additional supply of provisions, es- 
pecially of flour, as my men were then on very 
reduced rations. I therefore approached the house 
and was kindly received and entertained by the | 


| Messrs. Henty, who as I then learnt had been estab. | 


lished there during upwards of two years. It was | 


very obvious indeed from the magnitude and extent 


| of the buildirigs, and the substantial fencing erected, 


that both time and labour had been expended in 
their construction. A good garden stocked with 
abundance of vegetables already smiled on Portland 
Bay : the soil was very rich on the overhanging cliffs, 
and the potatoes and turnips produced here, sur- 
passed in magnitude and quality any I had ever seen 
elsewhere. I learned that the bay was much resorted 
to by vessels engaged in the whale fishery, and that 
upwards of 700 tons of oil had been shipped there 
that season. I was likewise informed that only a 
few days before my arrival five vessels lay at anchor 
together there, and that the communication was 
regularly kept up with Van Diemen’s Land by means 
of vessels from Launceston. Messrs. Henty were 
importing sheep and cattle as fast as vessels could 
bring them over, and the numerous whalers touching 
at or fishing there, were found to be good customers 
for farm produce and whatever else could be spared 
from the establishment. 


“ Portland Bay is well sheltered from all winds ex- 
cept the east-south-east, and the anchorage is so good 
that a vessel is said to have rode out a gale even from 
that quarter. That part of the western shore where 
the land is highest, shelters a small bay which might 
be made a tolerable harbour by means of two piers 
or quays erected on reefs of a kind of rock apparently 
very favourable for the purpose, namely amygdaloidal 
trap in rounded boulders. The present anchorage 
in four fathoms is on the outside of these reefs, and 
the water in this little bay is in general smooth 
enough for the landing of boats. A fine stream of 
fresh water falls into the bay there, and the situation 
seems altogether a most eligible one for the site of 
atown. ‘The rock is trap, consisting principally of 
felspar ; and the soil is excellent, as was amply tes- 
tified by the luxuriant vegetation in Mr. Henty’s 
garden.” 


The Messrs. Henty had carefully examined 
the southern coast of Australia before they set- 
tled in Portland Bay, and their preference of 
that situation is a sufficient proof of its excel- 
lence. They thoroughly explored the circum- 
jacent country, and, if we mistake not, had given 
the name of Surrey to the river now named by 
Major Mitchell the Glenelg. They are ship- 
owners as well as agriculturists and graziers, and 
possess the means, with the knowledge and prac- 
tical skill requisite to raise their settlement to 
speedy importance. Returning to his party, 
Major Mitchell resumed his march north-east- 
wards, keeping as nearly as possible on the ridge 
which separates the waters flowing towards the 
interior from those descending directly to the 
sea. During this part of his journey he ascended 
Mount Napier, called by the natives Murroa, 
which proved to be a long extinct volcano. The 
crater measured 446 feet in its greatest breadth, 
and about 80 feet in depth. The frequent 
swamps which now occurred in our traveller’s 
road over a country abounding in springs, obliged 
him at length, after a long and patient struggle 
with difficulties, to leave the heavy carts and 
tired cattle behind, with some of his party, while 
he hastened home with the remainder, to obtain 
a fresh stock of provisions. The details of this 
portion of his journey need not be here related, 
nor is it necessary to dwell on the reiterated 
praises of the country, which, as Major Mitchell 
now crossed near their sources, the numerous 
streams that lower down intersected his route 
south-westwards from the Murray, continued to 
be well watered and verdant. He passed through 
a hilly country of some extent, in which the 
rock was lava; limestone was of frequent occur- 


don, from which he obtained a view of Port Philip, 
and then travelling a little to the north of the 
track of Messrs. Howell and Hume, who, in 1824, 
first crossed overland from the colony to Port 
Philip; and also of that followed by the author 
of ‘A Month in the Bush,’ (see Athen. No. 546,) 
he reached a cattle station on the Murrum- 
bidgee, about 7@hiles from the borders of the 
colony, on the2#th October; his fatigues were 
then speedily forggtten. The party which had 
been left behind arrived in safety about three 
weeks later. 

The accomplishment of a journey so long and 
arduous, and so rich in valuable results, was a 
just matter of triumph to Major Mitchell; the 
native interpreter Piper, also, who conceived 
himself the second in command, evinced by his 
exultation his consciousness of the extent to 
which he had contributed to its success. He 
was now clad in a scarlet coat, was loaded with 
presents from all sides; and disdaining the title 
of king, for in his opinion there were too many 
kings, % received a badge on which he was en- 
titled “Conqueror of the Interior.” Proud of 
his newly-acquired wealth and consequence, he 
retired to his native plains of Bathurst. Nor 
had Turandurey, and her little daughter Ballan- 
della, less cause to bless the day which connected 
them with the expedition. The poor child had 
fallen from a cart at the commencement of her 
journey, and the wheel passing over her had 
broken her thigh. This misfortune, by making 
her acquainted with humane attentions, expelled 
the savage from her breast. The broken bone 
was set, and she gradually recovered ; she soon 
learned to prefer bread to snakes and lizards, 
The mother, unremitting in her attentions to her 
child, and strongly attached to her, yet con- 
vinced of the happier destiny of her sex among 
white men, consented to give up Ballandella to 
Major Mitchell, under the guidance of whose chil- 
dren the young native of the Lachlan has already 
learnt to read. Turandurey herself having 
grown fat from kind treatment, married King 
Joey of the Murrumbidgee, a worthy termina- 
tion of her faithful services. 

As we have already expressed decidedly, 
though briefly, our approbation of Major Mit- 
chell's volumes, we shall not now enter into a 
detailed repetition of their merits. We cannot, 
however, pass in silence over the Major's inde- 
fatigable activity in ascending every eminence, 
taking angles, and reconnoitring the country ; 
nor the systematic firmness and resolution with 
which he forced his way through all the difficul- 
ties opposed to him by the nature of the ground. 
He is evidently one who makes light of physical 
hardships; and the alacrity with which he was 
obeyed shows that he knew how to inspire his 
followers with the same soldier-like feeling. Of 
the importance of his discoveries, it is impossible 
to entertain a doubt. It was a fortunate and 
judicious determination on his part, to quit the 
deserts and seek the continuation of the south- 
eastern mountain chains; he has thus found a 
country of running waters and perpetual ver- 
dure. Nor will it be long before these disco- 
veries are taken advantage of; the energy and 
enterprise of the British in Australia rival the 
bold spirit of the Far West. Already there is a 
post established between the new town of Mel- 
bourne, in Port Philip, and Sydney, a distance 
of 500 miles; and, what is still more remarkable, 
a herd of cattle (about 350 head) from Yass 
plains, arrived in April last at Adelaide, the ca- 
pital of South Australia, in the gulph of St. Vin- 
cent, distant about 700 miles from the frontiers 
of the colony of New South Wales. The cattle 
were driven along the banks of the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Murray, and forded the latter 
river and the Darling without difficulty. “ The 
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zette, “were everywhere abundant, and the 
natives friendly.” We need hardly add, that 
the speculation proved a very profitable one. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Translations from the Lyric Poets of Germany, with 
Brief Notices of their Lives and Writings, by John 
Macray—Gethsemane, or the Death of Julia, trans- 
lated from the original French of M. de Lamartine, 
by J. H. Urquhart.—Though Mr. Macray keeps 
closer to his originals (which he has found chiefly 
among the gentler German poets), than Mr. Urqu- 
hart, the latter is, of the two, the more effective, 
inasmuch as the exuberant passion of De Lamartine’s 
elegy on his daughter, presented more salient features 
than the sighings of Kerner, or the love-conceits of 
Matthison, or the impressions of Heinrich Heine. 
Mr. Macray’s little book, however, will be an assistant 
to the younger German students. 

Poems and Songs, Humorous and Satirical, by Alex- 
ander Rodger._The words and Political ought to 
have been added to the songster’s title-page: for 
two-thirds of the ditties contained in this collection 
partake of the bitter and personal humour of the 
election squib. The author’s best song—‘ Behave 
yoursel’ before folk’—is already sufficiently familiar 
to the English public: some of his other Scottish 
strains are racy, but none offer themselves as suitable 
for extract. He writes most easily and successfully 
in his own national “ Doric” dialect. 

The Life and Services of Commodore William Bain- 
bridge, United States Navy, by Thomas Harris, M.D. 
—Another contribution to the History of the Ameri- 
can Navy. Though but slightly done, it contains 
narratives of adventures and services, sufficiently 
striking to interest the English as well as the trans- 
atlanti» reader. 





Méthode Pratique, oul’ Art d’apprendre le Frangais, 
by L. A. Coupelier._We are assured by those who 
speak from experience, that the course recommended 
by M. Coupelier is a good one. <Abrégé de Gram- 
maire Anglaise, par C. J. Wilkin.—A brief and 
therefore useful little work, by the English professor 
at the college of Louis-le-Grand. 

Guide Books.—These, the fruits of the season, are 
more abundant than we have leisure to harvest with 
due care. For the present, therefore, we must content 
ourselves with announcing the publication of a Guide 
through Ireland, by James Fraser, with a map and 
engravings, and papers on the mineral structure of 
Ireland by Prof. Scouler, and on the botany by Mr. 
J.T. Mackay.—Osborne’s Guide to the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway is another comprehensive work, illus- 
trated in like manner.—A Guide to the Lakes of 
Killarney and the South of Ireland, by a Pedestrian, 
is utterly valueless as a guide book. It is an unpre- 
tending account of a hasty journey from Waterford 
to Kilkenny, and thence by the Shannon and the 
canal to Dublin.—The Thames and Thanet Guide 
contains a great deal of information ia small compass 
and at a cheap price, and is illustrated with maps 
and many wood engravings.—Drake’s Railroad Maps, 
of the route from London to Liverpool, with an 
account of the rules, regulations, &c., is a useful 
pocket companion for the traveller— The Beauties of 
Richmond is a prettily illustrated little volume ;—and 
the Tour to Hampton Court contains a general notice 
of the palace, and a catalogue of the pictures; but 
as these are shortly to be opened to the public free 
of expense, we trust some one will get up a guide 
book for the use of the “ holiday folk,” which shall 
contain as much or more information than this ‘ Tour,’ 
and be sold at one third the price—The last we 
have to notice, is Richardson’s Descriptive Companion 
through Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead, written, 





printed, and published, as stated in the 
within four months, and no doubt as a guide to the 
many strangers who lately assembled there, Unde 
circumstances, the work is creditable to the coropiler, 
but the next edition may be judiciously abridged, 
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Greca et Poecilographia Greca, by J. Hodgkin, immp. Ato, 
12s. bds.—Brown’s English Termination of Words, 12mo, 
1s. 6d. swd.—Evening Meditations, or Reflections on up. 
accomplished Prophecy, by W. Snell Channcy, 8vo. 10s. 64, 
cl.—Dallas’s Cottager’s Guide, Vol. II. 12mo. 3s. 6d, d._ 
Liston’s Operative Surgery, new edit. Svo. 22s. cl.—Way. 
ren on Tumours, royal 8vo. 16s. cl.—Evening Meditations, 
by the Author of ‘ Morning Meditations,’ 12mo. 5s, ¢j.— 
Guizot’s History of the English Revolution, translated by 
L. H. R. Coutier, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Jones’s Manual of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, 2s. 6d. cl.—Hall’s (Bishop 
Joseph) Peace of Rome, new edit. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Dorman’s 
Principles of Truth, fc. 2s. cl.—Patter on Church Govern. 
ment, 8vo. new edit. 7s. cl.—Des Carriere’s French Phrases 
new edit. 16mo. 3s.6d. bd.—De Porquet’s Parisian Phrase. 
ology, 12mo. new edit. 2s. 6d. cl.— Wanostrocht’s Livre des 
Enfans, new edit. 12mo. 2s.bd.—Sinclair on Grasses, gy, 
4th edit. 30s. cl.—Bingley’s Stories about Instinct of Api. 
mals, square, 4s. cl.—Shipman’s Law and Practice of Land. 
lords and Tenants, part I. 12mo. 175. bds.—Nunneley’s 
Anatomical Tables, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.— Pilcher on the Struc. 
tures and Diseases of the Ear, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—De Por. 

uet’s First German Reading Book, fv.3s.6d.cl.—Smythies’s 
Teeete Stone to the Law of Real Property, 8vo. 7s, bas, 
—Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of Charles I1., new edit. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2/. 5s. cl.—Burke’s Landed Gentry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 1V. royal Svo. 31s. 6d, dl, 
—Sacred Minstrelsy, edited by Jane Strickland, 32mo, 
1s. 6d. cl.—The Flaxen-headed Cow- Boy, by J. Bishop, 16mo, 
ls. 6d. bds.— lar Tales of the Olden Time, 2 vols, 
18mo. 5s. cl.— ee on Convictions, 3rd edit. by E. Deu. 
can, 8vo. 18s. bds.—Dickinson’s Guide to the Quarter Ses. 
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9 o'clock, A.M. 3 o'clock, P.M. 24 Es External Thermometers. | 32 2s 
1838. __| $3] 36 fey} 32 
serr.|_socomecica. | |_obasomctes, [| 58] 29 | Petrone, [sercreninoi 202 | 83 REMARKS. 
Giint | Crown |Ther.| Flint Grown | Ther. ps s EB 9A.M.|> P.M. Lowent Highest 35 zs 
S 1)30.108 | 30.102 | 62.2| 30.070 |30.066 | 64.0 | 56 |04.5|61.0|67.5|54.0| 69.5 W A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Fine—light clouds, Ev, The same. 
© 2}30.140| 30.136 | 63.0 | 30.142 | 30.136 |64.4| 55 | 06.0| 61.5 |65.2]57.0| 68.5 | 030 | NW |4-M.overcast. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, The same, 
m- 3| 30.190 | 30.186 | 62.6 30.128) 30.122 64.0| 53 | 05.0| 60.0|66.5|53.0| 68.0 AN Se ee 
T 4/29.998 | 29.994 | 65.5 | 29.854 | 29.850 | 65.0| 55 | 04.2|59.0|67.2|52.0| 69.0 SSW |A.M.Ovret-—it. fog. P.M. Fine—It.clds—brisk wind, Bv. The samee 
W 5|29.612) 29.608 | 65.2| 29.516 29.512 | 65.2| 61 |04.8|64.0|68.7|59.8| 69.0 Te 5 eeeeaia. 
T 6| 29.290 | 29.286 | 63.6] 29.272 | 29.268 | 65.0| 59 | 02.2|59.2|64.2|58.0| 69.0 | 372 | SSW |{“Prening Overcas—orck winds, nt mnt? ‘louds—brikk wink 
F 7|29.344 | 29.340 | 64.5 | 29.332 | 29.328 | 65.0| 60 | 05.5| 63.5 |66.0|57.4| 64.5 | .050| S  |{ AM. Hesty clowde—tiene brisk wind, P.M. Lightly overasd— 
S 8/29.640| 29.636 | 60.0| 29.780 29.776 | 61.0| 51 |03.0|52.0|55.2|52.0| 68.0 | 036 | NNE_ |Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. 
© 9|30.220] 30.214 | 57.0| 30.262 | 30.258 |58.5| 46 |03.5|51.5|58.3|44.5| 56.0 SW  |overcast—light fog and wind throughout the day. 
M10} 30.406 | 30.400 | 57.0| 30.414 | 30.408 | 58.0! 49 | 04.0] 51.5 158.4146.5| 59.5 NW |Overcast—light fog and wind throughout the day. 
T 11|30.548 | 30.544 | 55.5| 30.510! 30.504 |56.2| 47 | 02.0|48.7|59.3|45.0| 59.5 NW [Lightly overcast, with light fog throughout the day, 
W12/ 30.500 | 30.496 | 56.5 | 30.404 | 30.400 | 57.0) 50 | 03.0|53.2|64.5/47.5| 60.0 SW A.M. Overcast. P.M. Fine—light clouds the remainder of the day, 
T 13] 30.328 | 30.324 | 58.0| 30.252 | 30.248 | 59.0| 53 | 03.7|57.8|63.2|51.5| 65.0 W _ |overcest throoghout the day. 
F 14| 30.146 | 30.142 | 60.2| 30.100 | 30.096 | 60.0| 55 | 05.0|61.0/64.4/52.5| 64.0 SW _  |Lightly overcast, with light wind nearly the whole of the day. 
S 15]30.088 | 30.084 | 60.0| 30.050 | 30.042 61.8| 59 | 02.0| 59.5 |65.2|59.0| 65.0 NW lovercast—light fog aud wind. Evening, Pineand clear. 
©16} 30.078 | 30.072 | 61.4| 30.028 | 30.020] 61.2| 55 | 06.0] 55.8|66.7| 50.8] 65.2 N__|A.M, Light fog and wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds, Ev. Cloudy. 
M17|30.072 | 30.066 | 60.6 | 30.042 | 30.034 | 62.7| 55 | 04.5|59.3|64.9|55.3| 67.7 NNE |Fine—tight clouds and wind nearly the whole of theday. Ev. Cloudy. 
@ T 18/30.056| 30.050 | 59.9] 30.006! 30.000|61.3| 54 05.7 | 57.3 |59.5| 52.4| 67.8 NE _|Ctoudy—tight brisk wind nearly the whole of the day. Ev. Overcast, 
Wis 29.948 | 29.940 | 58.7 | 29.886 | 29.880 | 59.6| 53 | 03.1|54.4|57.41 54.6! 60.4 NNW |overcast—very light rain and wind throughout the day. 
T 20} 29.858 | 29.850 | 60.2| 29.852 | 29.844 | 60.9| 54 | 04.6|57.6/61.4| 54.6] 58.6 | 022 | SW |A-M. Overcast—tight rainand wind, P.M. Cloudy. Ev. Fine & cleat. 
F 21| 29.850) 29.846 | 58.2| 29.848 | 29.840|59.8| 49 | 03.0| 50.7 |59.3| 46.3| 63.8 S  |f Breniags Fins smerlight nights se nae 
$ 22] 30.000| 29.992 | 58.3| 29.968 | 29.960 | 57.8| 50 |04.7|53.7|60.4| 42.8] 60.2 8W i ies tee ee 
©23} 29.918] 29.910 | 57.3 | 29.892 | 29.886 | 60.2| 54 | 05.3|57.6|63.5|52.7| 60.6 S _|A.M. Overeast—very It, rain, P.M. Ovret.—brisk wind. Ev. Fine,aia 
M24/ 29.918} 29.910 | 57.9) 29.826 | 29.818 | 57.9| 53 | 04.2| 54,7/53.3|51.0) 63.7 | 038 | N [fA Miien‘tind. Ercolme, tne sumer a” /°M> Mebt steady mig 
T 25| 29.820] 29.814 | 56.9 | 29.836 | 29.830 | 57.9| 52 |02.7|51.6|55.2| 50.4| 56.3 | .750| W_ |fOxercast, with occasional light mist nearly the whole of the dap 
W26| 29.988 | 29.980 55.2| 29.980 29.972] 57.0| 52 |01.7|48.8157.7|47.3| 55.3 SSW |A-M. Thick fog. P-M. Overcast. Eveving, Light fog. : 
T27| 29.864 | 29.856 | 56.5 | 29.852| 29.846 | 56.7| 53 |00.9|52.6|53.8| 49.2| 58.3 | .116 | NW |{“trenng: Fine sleriight might | creer brik wit 
F 28) 30.000 | 29.996 | 54.4 | 30.004 | 29.996 | 55.7 | 47 | 01.9|46.3|60.2/ 45.0] 54.7|.783 | S  |{AM. Teich for deposition. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless, Brew 
S 29] 30.016] 30.010 | 55.9 30.016| 30.010] 56.7| 53 | 02.9|56.3|58.2| 46.5| 61.0 NN |lovercsct—very Gee rain nearly the whole of the day. i 
©30) 30.200 | 30.192 | 57.6 | 30.218 | 30.212 | 59.0] 53 | 03.1|57.8| 60.4] 56.4| 59.2 | .050 | NW |Lightly overcast nearly the whole of the day. Evening, Light fog 
Sum. : » 
MEAN .| 30.005 | 29.999 | 59.3 29.978|29.965 60.3 53.2 03.8 |55.9|61.5] 51.5| 62.6 |2.247| Mean Barometer corrected .........3++ {. sas. "a 
920 


Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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» WEEP NO MORE, SWEET VEVAY MAIDEN! 
[To my last Friend—Suzette la Bonne.} 
Weep no more, sweet Vevay Maiden ! 
Though my days be o’er, 
Sunk to the grave all sorrow-laden, 
Prythee weep no more ! 


Suns shall warm thy cheek as brightly 
Though my bed be cold, 
Blossoms deck thy brow as lightly 
Though they deck my mould: 
Weep not then, kind Vevay Maiden! &c, 


Careless willows round me blowing 
Shall thy bowers entwine, 
Streams by my ear mutely flowing 
Shall flow sweet to thine: 
Weep not then, fair Vevay Maiden! &c, 


Winds that rave my burial ditty 
Shall thy minstrels be, 
Eyes that pass me without pity 
Shall go worship thee : 
Weep not then, fair Vevay Maiden! &c. 


Though shalt be by loves attended 

I have never known, 

To my foreign tomb attended 

By thy tears alone! 
Weep not then, sweet Vevay Maiden ! 
Heaven for thee in store 
Keeps my share of joy, dear Maiden ! 
Prythee weep no more ! G. D 








THE ASCENT OF THE VIGNEMALE. 
BY M. LE PRINCE DE LA MOSKOWA. 

[We made mention the week before last, in our 
Gossip, that the Prince of Moskowa had lately as- 
cended the Vignemale. We are now enabled to lay 
before our readers such particulars as we think likely 
to interest them from his personal narrative, which 
has just appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes.] 

The Vignemale is the highest mountain of the 
French Pyrenees,—Le Mont Perdu and La Mala- 
detta being in Spain; its bald summit commands 
the lake of Gaube, in which it is reflected, and its 
rugged flanksdescend on theone side into the valley of 
Ossone, leaning against the Malferrat, whilst, on the 
other, the peak rises boldly above the pass of Pan- 
ticous, which the inhabitants of Cauterets traverse to 
enter Spain. Many attempts were made by Ramond 
to reach the top of the Vignemale, but his efforts 
were fruitless. There are not, for twenty leagues 
round, summits more rugged, or rocks more preci- 
pitous; the glaciers, which block up the approaches 
‘to it, are furrowed by enormous ravines, and the 
annals of the Pyrenees record more than one fatal 
event which the snows of the Vignemale have wit- 
nessed 


On the 30th of last July, I ascended the pass of 
Gavarnie with my brother and thirty hunters, whom 
we had assembled for a battue of the bear in the 
forest of Bujaruelo, in Spain, amusing myself with 
the recitals of exploits and adventures, more or less 
improbable, with which the companions of our jour- 
ney sought to beguile the weariness of the rugged 
ascents. In counting up the number of bears which 
they had killed amongst them during the past year, 
they must, I am sure, have reached a figure which 
far exceeded that of all the bears killed in the 
Pyrenees for the last twenty years; for it must 
be confessed that the bear is an animal not 
there to be met with; its very existence is a fable. 
How much weariness, fatigue, and disappointment, 
await the inexperienced sportsman, who, like myself, 

the weakness to believe in the bears of the 
Pyrenees ! 

“We are not certain to fall in with the bears at 
Bujaruelo,” said the old Cantouz of Gédres, who 
was either more sceptical, or more honest than his 
comrades, “ but if you wish, I will show you a dis- 
trict which no person before you has seen—twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Would you 
“7 me to guide you to the summit of the Vigne- 

le” 
| We smiled at the author of this strange proposi- 
tion ; for we had been too thoroughly crammed with 
the traditions of the Pyrenees, not to know that the 

nemale is regarded as inaccessible. “ Ah, Sir!” 
said Cantouz, “ I found, by chance, a path unknown 
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to any one, and which I remember perfectly: you 

see these scars, they belong to wounds which 

were made under the glaciers of the Vignemale, by 

falling into a chasm, where I remained for five hours. 

I had been commissioned by a traveller, for two 

years, to seek a path by which to reach the summit 

of the mountain, with the promise of a handsome 

recompense if successful. During more than eight 
days I explored, with my brother-in-law Bernard 

Guillembert, the snows, the rocks, the glaciers, with- 

out being able to get near this cursed summit,—the 
surfaces of which are so unbroken as not even to offer 
footing to the izard. We despaired of success, when, 
on the 8th of October, 1834, an hour after noon, we 
were on the great glacier, which overlooks the valley 
of Ossone. On a sudden our footing failed, and we 
fell to a great depth in a ravine. Dragging our- 
selves on our hands and knees, we followed the 
course of the chasm, in water or upon the soft 
snow, in the hope of finding some part sufficiently 
narrow to permit of our regaining the surface of the 
glacier, by supporting ourselves between its two 
walls. After wandering for a long time in this laby- 
rinth, we discovered a kind of chimney, in which we 
raised ourselves easily, by cutting steps to the right 
and left with our crampons, which we had detached 
for that purpose; and we had at last the good fortune 
to reappear upon the glacier. We found ourselves 
on a wide plain of snow, flanked by four peaks of 
unequal size, which it occurred to me immediately 
must be the summits of the Vignemale. It was easy 
to reach them, for it seemed that the ravine whence 
we issued, was the last obstacle to be encountered. 
By travelling under the ice we had escaped other 
passes equally difficult. We now crossed the crown 
of the glacier of Malferrat, and were then on a fine 
unbroken expanse of snow. In another hour we 
reached the highest peak of the Vignemale.” 

[Tempted by this account, the Prince and his 
brother resolved to make the attempt. The narra- 
tive thus continues :—] 

On the 10th of August, at eleven o’clock, we were 
on our way; the weather was magnificent, as is in- 
dispensable to such an’ enterprise ; with Vincent, a 
guide and hunter of Luz, ‘David, my sérvant, and a 
man to drive a pack-horse laden with clothing and 
provisions. * * After having got a hatchet and cram- 
pons at Gavarnie, where we breakfasted, we started 
westward, in the direction of the valley of Ossone. 

We soon came to a steep and stony hill, then to 
a pretty wood of healthy nut-trees. Half a league 
further on, the road became level, to the great com- 
fort of our horses, who, by their frequent halts, had 
entered protest against acclivities of seventy degrees, 
up which we had been forcing them. Here there is 
no high road: the Vignemale was our pole; the 
Gave, which issues from it, our compass. As we 
advanced, we kept tacking from right to left, to avoid 
the steepness of a slippery surface. 

To the right, above the Gave, rises the mountain 
of the Combe, like an immense wall. After a two 
hours’ march, under a sufficiently hot sun, we halted 
on a pretty green spot, by a spring: we had turned 
the Malferrat, which till then we had been skirting, 
and the Vignemale glistened at last before us, dis- 
playing all the splendour of its glaciers, all the capri- 
cious forms of its peaks. 

“There he is,” cried Cantouz, uncovering his head 
respectfully before his conquest ; “ look at that point, 
which scarcely rears itself above the snow, it is the 
summit of the mountain. Yonder is the peak where 
we shall be to-morrow, please God and our Lady of 
Héas!” It was a case, had we been English, to call 
for the universal hip! hip / hurrah! with three times 
three, and to bring down an avalanche; but we have 
nothing analogous in French. The poverty of our 
language condemns us to a more expressive silence. 

Up to this point our road had been made cheerful 
by immense flocks, scattered here and there on the 
ample sides of the Malferrat. But after we resumed 
our march, we arrived at solitudes no longer ani- 
mated by the grave sound of the sheep-bell, or the 
still deeper voice of their faithful guardians.) These 
enormous dogs announced our passage by their intel- 
ligent barkings, but there was no ill-will manifest. 
By degrees, the sounds of the valley lost themselves 
in the air. As there still remained for us a severe 
day’s walk on the morrow, we resolved to pass the 
night as near as possible to the Plan d’Aube, which 





is the pass leading to the valley of Serbigliana; and as 
it was necessary at such an elevation to have a fire 
all night, we could not advance far above the rhodo- 
dendron, the last shrub to be found in the ascent of 
these mountains. We, therefore, descended again to 
a little valley at the foot of the Cardal, where some 
Spanish flocks were grazing, under the care of two 
shepherds. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more picturesque. These two stout, well-made fellows 
wore the dress of the Arragonese peasants, their brown 
faces were overshadowed by the large sombrero, and 
with every word they uttered they showed ranges of 
teeth as white as their own goat’s milk. They were 
both knitting stockings for their own private wearing. 
We soon struck up a conversation: we asked the 
usual questions; they made a tender of their best 
services, and I employed them with others of our 
party to fetch wood. We soon found a place of en- 
campment, on the edge of a pretty gave, by which 
we halted. The horses were unsaddled and turned 
adrift, and the pack-saddle was rummaged for cover- 
ings and provisions. 

We passed the night merrily ; every possible com- 
bination of rum, brandy, wine, and sugar, was’ ex- 
hausted by the eminently inventive genius of my 
brother, to keep our guides warm and in 
humour; and they never ceased to sing ‘ La-haut sous 
las mountagnas’ in the most sonorous of voices, to 
do honour to masters so considerate. Thus our dinner 
passed off successfully, with a shade too much, ‘per- 
haps, of wastefulness, for which our next night's 
supper was to suffer. 

In a brotherly spirit, we invited the Spaniards to 
take their places at our banquet ; they came, knitting 
in hand. These good fellows were not wholly ignorant 
of the arts, for having, each of them, drained an enor- 
mous glass of punch, they sung, at our request, a song 
in the time of a fandango, ending in loud cries similar 
tothose uttered by the Arabsof Mount Atlas. To their 
cries Perro, their large dog,answered, by giving tongue 
au grave. At last their songs ceased, the shepherds 
went to lie down with some of our party on the dry 
stones in their den, offering us a place there. But 
the recollections of a night passed in the best inn at 
Poitiers induced my brother and myself to decline 
this hospitable shelter: and thoseofour guides, 
who, like ourselves, did not wish to run the risk of 
the Spanish Couila, stretched themselves round the 
fire, which was kept up all night. How sublime were 
the heavens on that night! Ye who have never 
bivouacked on the Cardal know not what a fine night 
is! 

Next morning we ascended the Cardal, and to- 
wards seven were within sight of the Plan d’Aube, 
but we did not traverse it immediately, for we lost 
three quarters of an hour in a fruitless attempt 
surprise an izard, which was feeding above the pass. 
After having traversed the Plan d’Aube, and de- 
scended into Spain through the valley of Serbigliana, 
we advanced for another half league towards the 
right, and stopped at the foot of Malferrat. Here 
we left our horses and began the ascent on foot. 

We now moved upward in a northern direction, 
and above the valley of Serbigliana. At first the 
road is almost level, skirting the base of the moun- 
tain for an hour or two, and I kept at the head of 
the column to regulate the pace. Wesoon came to 
a steep ascent, with loose slates and stones. This 
was most fatiguing; these avalanches of stones, dr 
lavanges as they are called, must be rapidly passed 
—you must not stop—you should, indeed, scareely 
plant your foot, for the least displacement of the stones 
causes an incalculable disturbance—all the mountain 
seems in motion. It would be imprudent for any one 
to attempt to resist the current ; he would be swept 
away. It was with pleasure that we quitted this 
moving earth for the solid rock ; for the latter, with 
w good head and a little address, you can manage 
well enough. ‘This part of the mountain, which is 
not very steep, was easily traversed. One point now 
brought us to a halt. Imaginea natural chimney, a 
score of feet in height, and so narrow that the body 
could scarcely enter it. . Where were we to plaee the 
points of our iron-shod sticks ? where set our feet’? 
The danger was not great, but the obstacle seemed 
all but insurmountable. It is difficult to say how 
we got through it ; yet, in truth, it detained us buta 
short time. The Vignemale was waiting for us. 
This reminds me of an answer given to the Count 
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de Stednigk, by a French grenadier during the war 
of independence in America, where the Marshal 
served asa volunteer, A French company had scaled 
a fort, situated on so precipitous a rock that when 
M. de Stednigk, then a junior officer, came there, he 
could not but express his surprise; and he asked of 
a grenadier, “ How, my friends, did you contrive to 
get up?” “Ah, Captain,” replied the soldier, “ it 
was because the enemy was here !” 

Towards eleven o’clock we made our first halt. 
Already more than one chain of mountains extended 
itself at our feet ; behind us, the Vignemale raised its 
peak among sharp-pointed rocks; to the right, an 
enormous amphitheatre displayed its marble circle, 
like that of the Oval of Gavarnie and that of Trou- 
mouse. We took some provisions ftom our guides’ 
bag and breakfasted. Cantouz proudly carried my 
barometer; he appeared to attach much importance 
to the mountain’s height being ascertained with cer- 
tainty. When we arrived within sight of the snows, 
we saw a herd of izards gently traversing these slip- 
pery declivities, and pointing out our road. We no 
longer worked our way upwards by means of the 
walls of rock. ‘The scene here spread out, and we 
advanced in a long line, choosing at pleasure the 
place for our steps. Many of the huge stones, blanched 
and polished by the waters, appeared ready for the 
sculptor’s studio. Directing our steps towards the 
left of the arch formed by the walls of the amphi- 
theatre, we were presently at the foot of the great 
glacier. There a new halt took place: it was requi- 
site to fix our crampons firmly, to tighten and close 
our espardilles, to mix rum with ice water, and 
fill a bottle with it, for our luncheon on the summit 
—for the heat was extreme, and henceforward we 
could find no water; then commenced the most 
fatiguing and monotonous march imaginable, upon 
snow whose whiteness dazzled us. In proportion as 
we advanced it grew more precipitous and more firm ; 
—each guide in his turn taking the lead, and cutting 
steps in the snow. We advanced in file, one behind 
another, and scarcely at every new tack gaining ten 
yards. We had now been on the snow more than 
two hours and a quarter; and it was necessary to 
leap a very deep ravine, for the glacier does not join 
the rock closely, because of the heat, which melts 
the snow; but this was easily effected. I remarked 
here, with surprise, some flies upon the snow. I 
know that Ramond has described them as found on 
Mont Perdu; they were very lively. 

Already our respiration had become difficult, the 
quickness of the pulse increased, and, in spite of our 
feelings of strength and elasticity, we were obliged 
often to pause for breath. The rock which we had 
to climb is of primitive limestone. I saw nothing 
resembling granite, and the Vignemale is, almost to 
a certainty, of the primitive formation, like the Mar- 
boré and the Mont Perdu, than which it is only some 
yards lower. When fatigue begins, all efforts to 
advance become mechanical, and great distances are 
accomplished almost without taking notice. The 
similitude of every object, joined to that troublesome 
gasping for breath, made our rough road monotonous 
and wearisome, and we now crept forward on hands 
and feet. It was necessary, however, to awaken up at 
the sight of the precipice, which towers over the pass 
of Panticous. Never, I confess, did I dream of any- 
thing so frightful; I did not attempt to measure its 
height, for it was with repugnance that I looked upon 
it. In advancing towards the summit of the first 
peak of the Vignemale, the rock was ridged like the 
roof of a house, and we had to make our way astride 
along it. There nature has placed an enormous 
tunnel, which Cantouz called the chimney of the 
Vignemale ; and a stone falling though this opening 
is not stopped till it reaches the valley. After some 
desperate efforts, I reached the top of the rocks, and 
found myself on an immense circular plain of snow 
—evidently a colossal basin, round which arose four 
peaks of unequal size—the four summits of the 
Vignemale. 

We rested for an instant on the edge of this crater, 
but we had no time to lose, and by an optical effect, 
which I soon recognized as a deception, the peak 
still to be climbed seemed of itself a mountain. 
The fear of not having sufficient time for our baro- 
metrical observations, and, above all, of not finding 
ourselves in a fair way to return before night, made 
us hasten onward, across the plain of snow. We 





took the precaution to walk in file, each of us holding 
a rope, that if one slipped into a ravine he might be 
sustained by the weight and the strength of his com- 
panions. David, my servant, was the only person 
to whom the precaution was of use—he was already 
shoulder-deep in the snow when we drew him out. 
We arrived without accident at the foot of the Vigne- 
male, and, finally, at the summit of the peak, at half 
past two, an hour after our last halt, as Cantouz had 
promised us, . 

The panoramic view I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe—a geographical chart of the Pyrenees could 
only imperfectly give an idea of it. Our first care 
was to make our barometrical observations, then to 
build up a little tower for the purpose of hoisting a 
flag, which we planted thereon, and saluted with a 
discharge of musketry, and drunk the health of the 
Vignemale. 

To our extreme surprise a voice answered us. It 
was not an echo, but, indeed, a far-off human voice. 
How was this to be explained? We swept with our 
glasses all the neighbouring mountains, without find- 
ing a trace of a human being—when a little black 
speck on the surface of the Lake de Gaube attracted 
our attention. It was a fisherman’s boat—and it 
must, almost to a certainty, have been thence that 
we were answered. In spite of the distance, this did 
not appear to astonish our guides, who were delight- 
ed to know that the people of Cauterets would, that 
very evening, learn the result of our adventure. 

Before our departure, we left beneath the flag- 
staff a bottle, in which was a paper containing the 
details of our ascent. 

From observations, the height of the Vignemale 
above the level of the sea, should be 11,221 feet, 
supposing, according to Pasumot, Luz to be 390 
toises above the sea. 

It was now necessary to depart. We soon reached 
the snow, which we crossed without accident. Yet 
it was easy to feel that the energy of our will had 
till then sustained our legs, and that, after success, 
they were disposed to give way a little. We had to 
guard against one great danger, that of rolling down 
the stones upon those who went before. I was one 
of the first who attacked the glacier. We were all 
bruised upon the rocks, and we hoped to rest our- 
selves by sliding down the snow. We had resumed 
our crampons, and promised ourselves some amuse- 
ment in descending these montagnes russes. I took 
but little care, not imagining they were so steep as to 
be at all dangerous. Thus, at the first step, I was 
thrown over, but fortunately kept hold of the girdle 
of my guide. However, my crampon turned, and I 
again lost my equilibrium, let go my hold, and then 
I began to descend, sliding on my back. Unluckily 
I had no stick; I perceived immediately that the 
rapidity of my progress began every instant to increase 
in a frightful manner, and, above all, by the shouts 
on every side of me, that I was in great danger—I 
was shot off like a rocket down a declivity of sixty- 
five degrees, which it had cost us two hours to ascend, 
and at a rate which made it impossible but that I 
must lose my breath if it continued. I thought 
with a shudder of the rocks below; but I did not 
lose my presence of mind, and continued to keep 
myself on my back. Bernard Guillembert, however, 
had thrown himself forward at a lower point to try 
and stop me. Having buried his stick and his cram- 
pons in the snow, he awaited me at a little promon- 
tory formed by the rocks, which pushed out on the 
glacier. As well as I could I steered for him, and 
had the good fortune to reach the spot. The shock 
was so violent that I overset him ; but the diversion 
effected by this rencontre saved me; for having 
slidden some little way further, I was stopped by a 
projection of the rock, towards which I extended my 
feet. The blow was violent, as may be imagined ; 
nevertheless, with the exception of a large bruise on 


,the heel, and being slightly stunned, I experienced 


no ill consequences, and was able to rise almost im- 
mediately. Bernard was near me, covered with 
blood, his arms almost dislocated ; for, placing him- 
self before me, to stop me, he had not chosen a posi- 
tion sufficiently solid: the blow had struck him like 
a thunderbolt, and the poor fellow had rolled over 
the stones head foremost. 

My brother then began to descend, leaning one hand 
on the shoulder of Cantouz, the other on his iron-shod 
stick, and walking with all the caution which my ac- 








cident inspired—still, in spite of his precautions 
had not made three steps when he slipped, d ” 
his guide with him. The efforts of the guides 
stop him proved useless; in vain they buried their 
sticks in the snow. I saw them both launched 
the terrible descent. Baptiste threw himself acrog 
their path, plunging three-fourths of his stick in the 
snow ; leaning against this prop, and with his feet 
planted, as it were, in the glacier. The stick broke. 
but Baptiste, overthrown, had the good luck to sto, 
himself by the handle, which he still held. Judge 
of my anxiety, when I saw that rapid course accg. 
lerating, every instant, my brother and his guide dg. 
scending always together. At last, when about to be 
dashed against a frightful jutting-out rock, Vincent 
precipitated himself with intrepidity before them, 
with a desperate blow, burying his whole hatchet jp 
the snow. He waited, fixing his eyes on them, | 
held my breath—and, thank God! in spite of the 
violence of the shock, he had strength enough to 
resist it, and to stop them on the very verge of the 
abyss! 

This episode cast a serious shade over our suc 
and the descent, though finished without new acci- 
dents, wanted the light-hearted gaiety of our outset, 
It was dark night when we arrived in the valley of 
Serbigliana, at the place where we had left our 
horses, too late to travel further; and we were obliged 
to pass the night there, even without fire. Fortu- 
nately, the weather was beautiful, and we did not 
suffer much from the cold. We returned to Luz in 
the course of the following day, and Bernard’s acci- 
dent, I am happy to say, was not followed by any 
ill consequences. 







































SALMON FISHERIES. 

Tuis subject having been brought under the con. 
sideration of Parliament during the last Session, and 
being likely again to occupy public attention, we 
submit the following letter for the consideration of 
those interested, without pledging ourselves to the 
particular opinions of our correspondent. The de- 
struction, to a great extent, of salmon in estuaries 
by animals of prey, is confirmed by the evidence of 
some of the stake-net fishers, given in the Parliamen- 
tary Reports. 

Aug. 31, 1838. 


In No. 549 of the Atheneum, there is a dissertation on 
salmon fisheries,—you will not therefore, I presume, object 
to admit into your publication some observations from one 
who has paid a good deal of attention to that subject. 

The number of salmon which is brought to market has 
been diminishing for at least half a century. Before that 
time it was customary, in the maritime counties, to insert, 
in the indenture of parish apprentices, a clause to restrain 
the master from feeding his apprentice on salmon more than 
twice or thrice a week. The writer of this article remem- 
bers to have frequently seen more than a hundred salmon 
taken in a single haul of a sean at a wear, where now it rarely 
happens that there are more than two or three taken’ in 
week; and he has in his possession the weekly accounts of 
a fisherman, with the owner of the same wear, in the months 
of September and October, of the years 1799, 1780, and 1781, 
by which it appears, that at that time there were daily 
taken from 700 to 900 weight of salmon, which were sold at 
1d. per tb. 

‘The decrease of salmon has been attributed to various 
causes: by some to the destruction of the old fish during the 
spawning season ; by others to the establishment of facto- 
ries on the streams which are frequented by the salmon; 
by others to the use of lime in agriculture: that either of 
these causes may tend to prejudice the breed of any sort of 
fish, there can be no doubt; but my belief is, that the de 
crease of salmon is principally attributable to the increase 
in these seas of the white shark. 

On the river to which I have alluded, the destruction of 
salmon has ever been practised at all seasons, when the 
water would admit, without its being suspected, till of late 
years, that it tended to injure the fisheries; the fact being, 
that the great body of breeding fish does not ascend the 
stream till November, when the river is usually so high by 
means of the autumnal floods, it rising and flowing through 
a mountainous or hilly country, that the arts of the poacher 
are unavailing; and the fish beingso prolific, that, although 
the fry was taken in baskets at the mill tails, and pigs fed 
with them, a sufficient number escaped to supply the market 
to the extent which I have described. Of factories, there 
are none on the stream ; and with regard to lime empl 
in agriculture in the vicinity of the river, none is 
excepting during the summer months, after the young fish 
have descended to the estuary. Moreover, the use of lime 
is not new in that neighbourhood; and salmon are fo’ 
to decrease in numbers in those streams, in the vicinity of 
which lime is not used. In the year 1808, was passed an 
of parliament, which enabled magistrates, in Quarter Ser 
sions, in their respective counties, upon application of the 
proprietors, to put a river in fence during five months in 
the year: the river in question was put in fence from 
Ist of October to the lst of March, for the three following 
years; and the writer of this article, himself a magistrate 
of the county, and a considerable proprietor of salmon fis 
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nies resided during those years at a house situated some 
niles up the stream, for the purpose of protecting the young 
fish in their descent to the sea; and so effectually did he 
succeed, that the oldest inhabitants declared they never 
remembered so large a quantity of fry to escape as during 
that period: the river was full of them; but notwithstand- 
e quantity of young fish which escaped to the sea, 
were never more scarce than in the summers which 
followed those abundant springs. It was evident that the 
was destroyed at the estuary, where it could only be 
done by fishes of prey, for the art of man was there unavail- 
ing; or if it availed, it was only to a very limited extent. 
“th high northern latitudes, which are unfrequented by 
the shark, we learn from the journal of Captain Ross, in his 
towards the Arctic Pole, and from the accounts of 
travellers in the northern parts of America, that the breed 
ofsalmon in those parts continues undiminished, notwith- 
sanding that salmon, when it is attainable, constitutes the 
chief food of the natives, and the numbers which must ne- 
cesarily be destroyed by the seals and porpoises, which are 
found in those regions. 

A fisherman, who lives in my neighbourhood, assures me 
that he never knew so great a destruction of the young fry 
gs took place during the last spring; nor for ten years past, 
the market so well supplied with salmon, as it has been 
during the present summer. To what are we to attribute 
the great supply of salmon during the summer after the 
great destruction of the fry during the spring, except to this, 
that great as was the destruction of the fry during the 

ing, it did not materially affect the stock which descend- 
ed to the sea; and the summer having been unusally rainy, 
the river has been continually swollen, so that the fish, in- 
stead of remaining at the estuary fer want of water, to 
qable them to ascend the stream, as they do in dry sum- 
mers, to be devoured by fish of prey, have run up the river 
and been taken at the wears? 

Moreover it is not only the breed of salmon which has di- 
minished—mullet, basses, whiting, all those round fish which 
are not migratory, are also within my recollection become 
sarcer: many of the herrings are half eaten as they hang 
inthe meshes of the net—a circumstance which formerly 
nrely happened ; and all fishermen agree, that the dog-fish 
aremuch more numerous than they formerly were. I sus- 
pect that these dog-fish are actually the white shark, which 
in our cold latitudes does not reach the size to which it at- 
tains in warmer seas, but is equally active and voracious. 

The diminution of the number of round fish is a fact 
known to our sailors and fishermen, and by them ascribed 
to the steam-vessels, by which those fish are frightened from 
their former places of abode. That a steam-vessel may 
frighten a fish from a spot over which it passes is not im- 

ble ; but it is not likely that a fish, so disturbed, should 

ever quit its native place. It is far more probable that 

the destruction of weaker fish is occasioned by the increase 
ofa ravenous enemy. 

It will be asked, Were there formerly no white sharks in 
our seas? I believe that, although we had formerly a suffi- 
ciency of dog-fish,—a smaller fish of the shark tribe,—we had 
not the white shark; that the white shark wasnot originally 
anative of our latitudes; that it has been brought here by 
following vessels across the Atlantic, which it is known fre- 
quently to do, and even into the docks; and that being 
arrived in our seas, it has become an inhabitant, although, 
as [have already observed, it is more diminutive than in 
the latitudes from which it originally came. 

In those parts of the British empire where there is little 
orno intercourse with warmer climes, the breed of salmon, 
and I believe of other fish, continues undiminished. I was 
at Ballyshannon about ten years ago, in the month of July, 
and was informed by the respectable gentleman who rented 
the fishery there, that although that fish may only be taken by 
law from the 12th of May to the 12th of August, he had, in the 
preceding year, paid a rent for the fishery of 5002, another 
M1. for nets and attendants, and had made a profit of 3002, 
selling the fish, by contract, at 4d. per Ib.; and he added, 
that salmon are equally abundant, as at Ballyshannon, in 
every part of the northern and western coast of Ireland. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Recherche has, we perceive, returned to Brest, 
from her voyage to the North Polar Sea. She was 
twelve days in harbour in Spitzbergen, where the 
cold experienced by the expedition was intense: but 
our contemporaries erroneously magnified — 30° of 
Reaumur’s thermometer into — 674° Fahr., when it is 
inreality only —45§°. Capt. Ross while in Boothia, 
had for days together a temperature of —54° ; and in 
Yakutsk a cold of —70° is not unusual. We cannot 
suppose, therefore, that the progress of the Recherche 
was stopped by a temperature of —454° Fahr. From 
§pitzbergen she proceeded to Hammerfest, in Nor- 
vay, where several of the savans have remained, in 
order that, with the assistance of Lieut. Due, (who 
‘companied Hansteen in his Siberian tour), and 
Prof. Boeck, they may study the natural history of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and connect it with that 
of the Polar regions. M. Gaimard, however, the 
‘ientific leader of the expedition, has returned to 
France, during the season of inactivity. 

A bold stroke has just been attempted by the 
celebrated French academician De Blainville, in sup- 
port of the doctrine (founded on geological evidence) 
of a gradual and uniform advance towards perfec- 
tion in the scientific developement of animal organi- 
ation, According to this distinguished savant, the 


supposed fossil opossum which so prematurely pitched 
its quarters in the neighbourhood of Stonesfield, many 
ages before warm-blooded animals ought to have 
appeared on this planet, thereby sorely perplexing 
the upholders of the “ progressive” theory, may have 
belonged to a genus of the lizard tribe; or, if not 
referable to a member of the reptile kingdom, should 
at any rate be regarded as more closely related to 
| the seals than to the family of terrestrial mammalia, 
in which it has been placed by Cuvier, Broderip, and 
others profoundly versed in the science of paleonto- 
logy. M. de Blainville follows up the exposition of 
| his “doutes sur le prétendu Didelphe fossile de 
| Stonesfield” by proposing that the generic name am- 
| phithereum be adopted for the fossil remains hitherto 
improperly placed in the genus Didelphis. M. de 
Blainville has, however, already met with an oppo- 
nent in M. Valenciennes, who communicated a me- 
moir to the French Academy, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember last, in which he states that the original 
| Stonesfield jaw, now in the Ashmolean Museum, was 
examined by him and compared with the corre- 
| sponding portion of the skeletons of mammalia and 
reptilia in the extensive museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes, and that by this comparison he is enabled 
fully to confirm the correctness of Cuvier’s determina- 
tion. He thinks, however, that the Stonesfield 
remains are sufficiently distinct from existing forms 
to be entitled to generic separation, and he therefore 
proposes to place them in a new genus, Phylaco- 
therium. Surely, as some half-dozen jaws of this 
Botheration-therium, we must call it, to avoid making 
an invidious selection of the different claimants to 
the right of christening, have been at various times 
discovered in the Stonesfield quarries; a little research 
on the part of the friends of science in that neigh- 
bourhood might be rewarded with the detection of 
some other portions of the skeleton, and thus de- 
termine a question which must otherwise, from the 
important deductions cennected with it, be a frequent 
cause of philosophical contention. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Vienna is the only 
European capital in which there is no academy or 
association for the cultivation of science, organized 
under the sanction and the encouragement of 
the state. It can hardly be supposed that the 
Austrian government should dread the effects 
of an increased activity of the human intellect. 
According te D’Alembert, princes encourage learning 
for the sake of diverting the minds of their subjects 
from the consideration of their practical interests 
and political rights; and one would suppose that the 
examples of Peter the Great, and Frederick the 
Great, who both did their utmost to give science a 
permanent abode in their respective capitals, would 
be sufficient to inspire the Austrian statesman with 
confidence, if he were at all disposed to favour the 
progress of science. The Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburgh has experienced to such an extent 
the munificence of its imperial patrons, that its fixed 
revenue is now tenfold that assigned to it by its 
founder, Peter the Great. Among the philosophers 
who lent a hand to the organization of it, was the 
celebrated Leibnitz, who also made great exertions, 
and for some time with every prospect of success, to 
bring about the establishment of a similar institution 
in Vienna. The court seemed favourable to the 
design, which yet, unaccountably, was never carried 
into execution. It was revived, about sixty years 
later, under Maria Theresa (in 1773), and then the 
foundation of an Austrian Academy of Sciences 
seemed quite certain; but, unfortunately, the pro- 
duce of the sale of the National Almanac formed a 
large item in the estimate of the contemplated funds, 
and when all the arrangements were complete, a 
petition of the almanac mongers to the Empress, 
setting forth the injury with which they were 
threatened by the institution of the Academy, was 
sufficient to upset the philosophical fabric. Nothing 
further was dreamt of the special cultivation of 
science in Austria, till last year; when twelve men, 
well known for their learning and abilities, presented, 
by the hands of the Archduke Lewis, a petition for 
the establishment of an Academy of Science at 
Vienna. These twelve men were—Jacquin, Littrow, 
Pruhte, Baumgartner, Elsingshausen, and Schreiber, 
as the representatives of the Mathematical and Phy- 
sical class; and Kopitar, Wolf, Buchholz, Arneth, 
Chonel, and Hammer-Purgstall, for the Philological 
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Historical class. No notice has, we believe, been 
taken of this petition ; and we presume that Prince 
Metternich does not deem it becoming in a fond and 
paternal government to give its subjects the pains of 
thinking. We shall not be so severe on him as to’ 
suppose that, as a statesman, he acts on that dislike 
of science, which he has conceived to it as a man of 
pleasure. May we venture to ask Mrs. Trollope what 
influence prevailed on her to exclude this remark- 
able literary anecdote, with all the particulars of 
which she was fully acquainted, from her work on 
Austria and the Austrians? 

An interesting exhibition is now open at the 
Egyptian Hall, in the shape of a Model of the Battle 
of Waterloo, the work of Lieut. Siborn. By this, 
as in a bird’s-eye view, the main features and details 
of the engagement are presented to the spectator ; 
the whole being executed and finished with a fidelity 
and minuteness, that, after a short examination, cheat 
the eye into forgetting the scale of the work before 
him. We were among several military men, who 
were admiring the model with strong professional 
interest, and whose praise, it is needless to add, was 
doubly valuable. 

The colossal statue of Marshal Mortier was inau- 
gurated, on the 16th of this month, in the Place of 
Cateau-Cambresis. The statue is the work of M. 
Th. Bra, and said to be an excellent resemblance, 
The pedestal is of pale reddish marble, veined with 
white. The French papers further announce, that M. 
Ernest Alby has discovered among the nine hundred 
folio volumes of Manuscripts of the brothers Dupuy, 
in the Bibliotheque Royale, a correspondence of 
Catherine de Bourbon, Princess of Navarre, with her 
brother Henry the Fourth. These letters are stated 
to be filled with interesting details. 


Last Week of the Season. 

DIORAMA, Recent’s Parkx.—This Esta’ 
tively be CLOSED on SATURDAY N 
arrangements having been made for s 
now exhibiting abroad. They represent TIVOLI, with a View 
f the Cascades, and the Interior ofthe BASILICA of ST. PAUL, 
Painted by Le Cheva- 





efore and after its destruction by fire. 
Open from Ten till Five. 





THE MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
Covering a space of 420 square feet, and containing 190,000 
Figures, is NOW OPEN for Exhibition at the Ecyptian Hau, 
PiccapiLLy.—Admittance, Is. Open from Ten till Five in the 
ere og and from Six till Nine in the evening, brilliantly illu- 
minated. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 309, REGENT-STREET, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

This most interesting Exhibition, combining instruction with 
amusement, contains a Canal into which a Diving-bell descends 
daily with four or five persons to a considerable depth, and a 
diver exhibits the method of Working under water.— Also will 
be seen Glass Working, Printing Presses, Optical Glass Grinding, 
Rotary Steam Engine, Power Looms, Ivory and Engine Turn- 
ing, Wax-figure Making, Braid Machines, Cooking by Reflect 
Heat at 100 feet distance, Splendid Magnetic Experiments, Che- 
mical and Philosophical Lectures splendidly illustrated, Power- 
ful Microscope by Cary.—Models of the Portsmouth Block 
Making, Machinery, &c. all in operation daily.—The Rooms 
contain upwards of 500 Models and Works of Art, and the spa- 
cious Laboratory is furnished with every possible convenience 
and apparatus of the most costly description. | : 

Onan daily from Ten to Six o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Diving- 
bell Tickets, Is. extra. 








THE THAMES TUNNEL, 
Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
of the River, 

Is OPEN to the Public every Day (except Sunday), from Nine in 
the Morning until Dark.—Admittance, 1s. each.—Both Archways 
are brilliantly lighted with gas, and the descent is by a new 
and more commodious staircase.—The Tunnel is now BIGHT 
HUNDRED feet in length, and is completed to within a distance 
of 120 feet of low water mark on the Middlesex shore. 

ames Tunnel Office, 4 order 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, JOSEPH CHARLIER, 

September, 1838. Clerk to the Company. 

N.B. Conveyances to the Tunnel, by an Omnibus, from Grace- 

church-street, leet-street, and Charing-cross ; also by the Wool- 
wich and Greenwich Steam-boats, from Hungerford, Gueenhithe, 
Dyer’s Hall, and Fresh Wharf, every half-hour.—Books descrip- 
tive of the Works are sold at the Tunnel, price One Shilling. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Entomotocicat Society.—August 6—W. E. 
Shuckard, Esq. V.P. in the chair. A considerable 
variety of interesting insects was exhibited by dif- 
ferent members, including a fine collection from the 
Himalaya Mountains by W. W. Saunders, Esq. 
F.L.S. A living specimen of the curious genus 
Cermatia, from Ceylon, was shown by Mr. Bower- 
bank ; also a singular monstrosity, occurring in Eryx 
niger, by Mr. Stevens. Communications were made 
relative to the growth of the real Cochineal insects 
in the hot-houses at Claremont, by Mr. Sells; the 
capture, in vast numbers, of the common Spanish 
blister-fly near Southampton, by Dr. Hairby; and 
the injuries committed by a small beetle on Arabic 
MSS., brought home by Burckhardt, in the Cam- 
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bridge library, by Mr. Holme, who also announced 
the capture of a pair of the rare Orthophagus Taurus, 
of which only a single specimen had hitherto been 
found in this country. A letter was read, from Mr. 
Spence, relative to the causes which had produced 
the total failure of the apple crop during the present 
season. It was announced that a new Part of the 
Transactions, and Mr, George Newport's prize essay, 
on the Saw-fly of the Turnip, were ready for delivery 
to the members. 

Sept. 3—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. in the chair. 
Mr. Westwood exhibited a specimen of Claviger 
foveolatus, (a minute but highly remarkable beetle, 
not previously known as an inhabitant of this country,) 
which he had captured during the preceding week 
in an ant’s nest in Oxfordshire ; likewise a series of 
various insects which attack barley in granaries, to- 
gether with the nests of various species of bees and 
wasps, whereupon Mr. Waterhouse made some obser- 
vations as to the theoretical principles which lead to 
the hexagonal form of the cells in the hive bee. A 
memoir, upon the modifications to which the typical 
organs of the Diptera are subject, was read by Mr. 
Westwood. 

Oct. 1.—J. F. Stephens, Esq. President, in the 
chair. The Rev. Mr. Taylor presented specimens of 
the different sexes of a species of wasp, and of Ripi- 
phorus paradoxus, a singular species of beetle, which 
is parasitic in their nest. An extended discussion, 
in which several of the members joined, took place 
relative to the hexagonal formation of the cells of 
bees and wasps, in reference to Mr. Waterhouse’s 
theory upon the subject. The following memoirs 
were read:—1. Notes upon the Egg-cases of the 
Blatte and their Parasites, by Mr. Sells. 2. A few 
Words in reply to Mr. Macleay’s Remarks upon the 
Metamorphoses of the Crustacea, by Mr. Westwood. 
3. Observations on the Habits of the C&stride, by 
Mr. Sells. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This, Evening, DON JUAN; and THE DEVIL ON TWO 
On Monday, DON JUAN; with THE BRIGAND; and THE 
DUMB SAVOYARD. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE WINTER’S TALE; and HIGH LIFE 
BELOW STAIRS. 
On Monday, HAMLET; and THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS, and FRA DIAVOLO. 
Thursday, OTHELLO; and (in Two Acts) THE CABINET. 














Drury Lane.—This theatre opened on Monday 
evening, with a large and well-satisfied audience— 
Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni,’ and the national anthem, 
enabling the management to display all its musical 
resources, which, with the addition of Mr. C. Kean 
by way of star, are, at present, to be the staple of its 
attraction. Let us say a word of the former. In the 
first instance, the orchestra, now led by Mr. Bla- 
grove, and conducted by Mr. Bishop, is the best 
orchestra we ever heard in an English theatre. The 
violins are still weaker than is desirable, but the bass 
is solid, rich, and sufficiently powerful. We hope that 
leader and conductor will not be too anxious to 
sacrifice the spirited effects which lie fully within its 
power, for those delicacies which require the most 
exquisitely-balanced band to give them due effect,— 
and, we may add, singers of a refinement which our 
English stage does not possess. Madame Albertazzi 
made her first appearance here, as a regular English 
performer, in Zerlina, and told far better than she 
does at Her Majesty's theatre, where her more pas- 
sionate Italian companions, both by singing and 
acting, throw her into shade. There is something, 
after all, in being prima donna assoluta; and we were 
prepared to find her more arch and more confident 
in her playing than she is elsewhere. With regard to 
her singing, it is no offence to Miss Betts (Donna 
Anna) and Miss Poole (Donna Elvira) to advise 
them to listen and learn—if it be not too late for 
both of them to get rid of the bad English traditions 
which make most of our artists incapable (on the 
stage) of standing a comparison in anything more 
elaborate than a ballad. Mr. Balfe (Don Giovanni) 
and Mr. Phillips (Leporello) afford us another oppor- 
tunity for parallel. The former, with his smaller 


voice, his national accent, and the total unsuitability 
of his physique for the part, is fifty times more effective, 
from his superior method of singing, than the latter, 





—whose mouthing delivery, when he is compelled { that he bid more than any one else. This is 


to move quickly, makes him seem as if he were de- 
vouring his music. Mr. Giubilei was, as usual, clever 
and conscientious as Masetto. Hence, adding Miss 
Romer to the list of ladies, it may be inferred that 
Drury Lane is affluent in trebles and basses, In 
tenors, the want is grievous—and, strange to say, 
universal throughout England. Mr. Allen completely 
disappoints us, and forces his small voice till it be- 
comes painful. Mr. Wilson has gone to America. 
Mr. Braham (who is. engaged at Drury Lane) has 
been of necessity, for some years, obliged to take 
almost the baritone scale, instead of that high register 
in which modern composers luxuriate ; and no desti- 
tution whatsoever can make us desire the return of 
Mr. Templeton. Yet the management, it is said, 
contemplates giving ‘ William Tell,’ with an Arnold 
still to seek! Mr. Barnett’s new opera, we are told, 
escapes the difficulty, by affording no part whatso- 
ever for the voice in question. It is to be produced 
shortly. 

The Oxymprc, on its opening night, paid the 
homage of a scanty audience to the talents of the 
fair absentee who rules its destinies: this is a dear 
price to pay for public favour, but it was never bought 
at less, The company evidently felt the loss of their 
leader, and ‘ God save the Queen’ sounded like the 
dirge of the departed. The disparting of the curtain, 
however, dissipated the gloom, and the ‘Sons and 
Systems’ of Mr. Charles Dance, moved, if not in 
harmony, at least in mirth. Mr. Simon Sowerby, a 
sour and snappish widower, and Mrs. Sweetman, a 
mild and sweet-tempered widow, are a brother and 
sister, living together in social discord; their 
standing subject of dispute being, the opposite 
“systems” on which they have brought up their 
respective “sons"—in the one case restraint, in 
the other indulgence—being the rule. Both are 
disappointed, though, for a time, each supposes the 
other only has been so, and triumphs accordingly. 
At last, the bitter truth comes out, that their two 
sons have run off and married from under the very 
windows of the house. The contrast of the two 
tempers is now heightened by the opposite effects 
produced upon them ; the placid Mrs. Sweetman flies 
into a paroxysm of rage, and refuses to forgive her 
“ dear boy,” while the irritable Mr. Sowerby, coaxed 
by an ambassador in the shape of his daughter-in- 
law, disguised in male attire, is soothed by the oil of 
flattery, and reposes tranquilly on his vexation, con- 
soling himself with the satisfaction of seeing his sister 
ina passion. This is the main idea of the piece, and 
it is ingeniously worked out—only that collocation of 
parallel cases is carried on too invariably ; the cha- 
racters run in couples: the two sons of brother and 
sister marry two cousins, and are aided by two gar- 
deners. The minor incidents are arranged on the 
same balanced system, and the dialogue is conducted 
in a similar manner: this has an effect of formality 
more quaint than amusing. The acting of Farren 
and Mrs. Orger, as the brother and sister, is perfec- 
tion. Mrs. Nisbett, as the runaway girl in disguise, 
makes a very dapper exquisite; and Oxberry and 
Brougham, as the two gardeners, contribute a full 
quota of fun: Brougham’s Irish-Scotch is very droll. 
Mr. T. Green is the new gentleman; but we prefer 
to give him time for modifying his manner to suit 
the company he is in, before speaking decidedly of 
his qualifications. Mrs. Nisbett met with as hearty 
a reception as she could desire; and the audience 
seemed well satisfied (as indeed they ought) with so 
charming a substitute for Vestris. A version of an 
operatic piece of Scribe’s, ‘Le Mauvais Miil,’ the 
music by Mdlle. Louisa Puget, called ‘ Mischievous 
Eyes,’ introduced Mr. Manvers and Miss Agnes 
Taylor, the two new vocalists of the company ; but, 
with the exception of the one beautiful scene painted 
by Telbin, there is nothing in it worthy of remark. 
* Naval Engagements’ followed, in which Mrs. Nisbett 
took the part played last season by Vestris, and J. 
Vining that filled by C. Mathews: the burletta lost 
nothing of its pleasantness by the change. 

The Bayaderes are the all-absorbing objects of at- 
traction at the Apetpmi; and a very curious and 
characteristic exhibition they make, though not at all 
calculated forthe stage. They areintroduced inatrashy 
melo-drama, which is preceded by an occasional piece, 
full of ribald jests, and poor attempts at wit, tending 
to exalt Mr. Yates’s spirit of enterprise, by showing 








taste; and quite in keeping with it is the caricatur 
of Mr. Macready’s personal peculiarities. This wa 
resented by a portion of the audience, who would 
have applauded a mimicry of the actor, but hissed 
the mockery of the manager. The same objection 
applies to the imitation of Laporte. The most ey. 
borate description would convey a very imperfeg 
idea of the performance of the Bayaderes: the 
mode of dancing is different from anything we ar 
accustomed to see on the stage: indeed, they were 
shocked at the indelicacy of French dancing, that 
they are said to have burst into tears for very shame 
at the first sight of it; and yet their native costume 
is so liberal in its display of the person, that 
required much additional drapery to render them 
presentable to an European audience: such is the 
difference of custom. Their dusky brown com. 
plexions, varying in tint according to their age—their 
jewelled noses, and gold-hedecked heads, and the 
profusion of gold in bracelets, belts, necklaces, and 
anklets, give them a barbaric aspect, which the ir. 
cessant gesticulation of their dancing, and the mono. 
tony of the musical accompaniments, do not dimi- 
nish. Eyes and lips, as well as arms and legs, are in 
constant motion ; but the pantomimic expreasi 
though strong, is not intelligible; neither has their 
dancing very distinct or various character. 

Macready appeared as Hamlet on Monday, and 
was rapturously received. ‘The Tempest,’ with the 
text of Shakespeare restored, is announced for next 
week ; and Mr. Knowles’s new play, ‘The Maid of 
Mariendorpt,’ is to be produced at the Haymarxer 
on Tuesday, the anniversary of the first performance 
of the ‘ Love Chase :’ may its success be equal. 














MISCELLANEA 

Fossil Vegetables._Some years back (1822) M. 
Adolphe Brongniart pointed out certain affinities 
which appeared to him to exist between the fossi) 
trees named by him Sagenaria and the Lycopo. 
diacee. A further study of Lycopodiacee and the 
fossil genus Lepidodendron confirms him in his pre 
vious views. The characters of vascular Crypto- 
gamia, according to M. Brongniart, are,—Ist, the 
absence of axillary buds, and the division of the stem 
by terminal dichotomy ; and 2ndly, the total absence 
of growth with regard to diameter, and of all organic 
changes in the stem, let the age be what it may. 
The Lepidodendron, in its gigantic size, not only 
presents all these characters but even the peculi. 
arities of the humbler Lycopodiacee, and particularly 
thesection called Selago, which only differ in dimen- 
sions ; he even refers the Lepidodendron Harcouttii 
to the genus Psilotum. Further researches have 
brought to light the fructification of the Lepidoden- 
dron, also resembling the living family above men- 
tioned ; and therefore M. Brongniart proposes to 
erect this fossil plant into a distinct genus of Lycee 
podiacez. 

_ Chrysalis of Silkworms.—A letter from M. Favand, 
a missionary in China, states, that during his long 
residence in that country he has often seen the 
chrysalis of silkworms used as food. He has him- 
self partaken of them, and found them at once 
strengthening and cooling, and particularly good for 
delicate persons. After having wound the silk off 
the cocoons, they are dried in the frying-pan, in 
order to get rid of the aqueous matter. The enve 
lope will then come off of itself, and they look like 
little yellow masses resembling the eggs of carp. They 
are fried in butter, lard, or oil, and moistened with 
broth, of which, that of chicken gives the best flavour. 
When they have been boiled in this for five minutes, 
they are crushed with a wooden spoon, and well 
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stirred up from the bottom. The Mandarins and 
rich people add the yolks of eggs, in a proportion 
of one yolk to 100 chrysalises, and when this 8 
poured over it, it becomes a golden-coloured cream, 
and is of an exquisite flavour. The poorer people 
are contented with salt, pepper, and vinegar, , 
after stripping them, cooking them with oil. 
Curious Documents.—The Royal Library of Paris 
has just purchased, of the heirs of M. Joly de Fleury, 
all the manuscripts relating to the proceedings against 
Urbani Grandier, who was burned for sorcery ; among 
these papers is one pretending to have been 





by the Devil, under the name of Asmodeus. 
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IVIL ENGIN EERING and MINING.— 
A detailed STATEMENT of the Lectures, &c. in this 
now be at the y's Office. The 
will commence on Monday next, the 8th instant. _ 
King’s College, London, E, B.D., Principal. 
3rd October, 1838. 


QCHOOL for CIVIL ENGINEERS. — The 
Prospectus of this School, in which Theoretical and Prac- 
tog lestrwction will be afforded on a most advantageous and 


Geography, Statistics and Political 
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well-digested plan, will be circulated in a few days. 
2, Bucklersbury, By order of the Committe 
‘Oct. 2, 1838. H. HO RNEMAN, Sec. 
Fvcation. £ for the PROFESSION of a 
CIVIL_ENGINEER 


AGentleman who has retired to the country from the exer- 
cise of the above Profession, and who has taken three Pupils 
into his family for the purpose of qualifying them to act as Civil 

eers, is willing to increase the num Six. 

Amongst the many advantages which it is conceived the op- 
portunity offers, may be — Economy, and relief from those 
temptations to which young men are sangentes at the most 
critical period of their ves in great citie: 

The terms are 180 guineas per annum for each Papil. 

Sie west satisfactory references will be given, fand will be 
“further 
on application to 

lolborn ; Messrs. Troughton & 
Instrument Makers, 136, Fleet-street ; a Si. 
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R. COPLAND, F.R.S. &c., commenced his 
LECTURES on_ the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
of MEDICINE, and on MORBID ANATOMY, at the Mippig- 
sex Hospital SCHOOL oF MgpiciNE, on THURSDAY, the 
of October, at 3 o'clock. 
Por pastiontars, apply s' the  Heswlnal or bine sg orat 1, Bul- 
strode-street, 


e PATCH, = balioe of Wadham College, 
continnse to RECEIVE PUPILS in the CLAS- 
SICS a MA THEM TICS at his Residence, No. 6, GRAF TON- 
street East. — ye +h apply to Messrs. Taylor & 
Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


GENTLEMAN, who has three Evenings of 
leisure during the Week, wishes to give LESSONS in 
BLUCUTION N and ENGLISH COMPOSITION, either at his 
own house or his Pupils’ vn Gan —Letters (post paid) to 
sed to V. X., 67, Paternoster-row. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY 


FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS. 
The Society is desirous of procuring a essen competent to 
teach Drawing from the Round, Light = hade, and Colour- 
to a Class to be formed in a short tim 
or further particulars apply (if by letter, post paid) to T. M. 
Greenhow, Esq. Eldon-square; or to key Harle, Esq. 
Solicitor, 2, Butcher-bank. Newcastle-upon-'Tyne. 


CHOOL of DESIGN for the EDUCATION 
of ARTISTS and INSTRUCTION of AMATEURS in the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of DRAWING and PAINTING 
Posessing every requisite for the study of the human figure, 
anatomically, as well as in its developement of perfect beauty, 
combined with the principles of Geometry, Optics, Perspective, 
audother branches of the Fine Arts, forming also a Probation- 
Eectool for the Royal Academy. —Terms may be known at 
§,Churlotte-street, Bl y, corner of Streatham-street. 


OORES IRISH MELODIES.—C Sp aes 


Mes Loneman & Co. having purchased the 
Tight of the. koa Work, caution Booksellers equines selling 
aay Pirated Editions of it. It is their intention to take lega 


information may be had, and Prospectuses obtained, 
Weale, Architectural Library, 59, 
Simms, Mathematical 
Bigg, Bookseller, 53, 















































Tretedings against any one whom they may find so_doing.— 
he only GENUINE and comPLETE Edition is published by 


themselves, in fep. 8v0 

x, Petsenestersoe. Sept. 29, 1838. 

OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS— 
TWENTY PER CENT. Notice is hereby given, that 

above Return will be allowed to such persons as have com- 

Seven Years’ Insurance during the last year, in their next 





COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and Dame-street, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, and inacescnated by Royal Charter. 
ctors. 


Directo’ 


Charles Balfour, Walter Learmonth, Esq. 

John Deans Campbe i, Esq. Richard Oliverson Esq. 

William Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Robertson, Bog 

J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, . 

James Gooden, John Small, Esq. 

John Kingston, Esa. y Stoddart, Esq. 
er. 


enzie, - Man 
The scorn ta of this Co peation are; UNQUES- 
TIONAB WwW sare of PREMIUM, and a 
combination of all the important advantages hitherto offered 
to the Public both in the Hire and Lt Life EL perertment, 


Fire Insurances effected at fo he rates, and Policies may 
be transferred to this Office without Extra Charge, and on terms 
very favourable to the Assured. 
Insurances falling due at Michaelmas must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days from that date, or they will become void. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 
Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s ey or of the Agents Shroughout the Kingdom. 

9, West Strand, F. G. SMITH, Gecrelary. 
And No. oe King V William-street, City. 








“ONDON AND BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
Incorporated b Ac ort Peclintsent 15th July, 1837. 


CALL for the THIRD INSTALMENT of £3 per Share. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY py Sh that the Directors of the Lon- 
don and Brighton Railway Company have this day made a call 
of £3 per share in this undertaking, and that the same is directed 
to be paid on or before the 17th day of October next to either of 
the undermentioned Bankers, 

London— ms Smith, Payne, & & Smith ; Messrs. Hankey. 

Liverpool an an iverpool 
District Bank, A account of Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 

a Brigh! hton—Messrs. Wigney & Co.; Messrs. Hall, West, Borrer, 





Lewes—Messrs. Molineux & Co. 
Glasgow—The Glasgow Union Bank. 
Proprietors of Shares in this patertaking are therefore re- 
quested to pay the same comely 
N HARMAN, Chairman. 


London and Brighton Railway Otlice 10, Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, Aug. 23, 1838. 





SALE OF THE VALUABLE COLLECTIONS, 
THE PROPERTY a THe ane pHoM 4s HARDMAN, ESQ. 


STE 
ESSRS. THOMAS: WINSTANLEY & SONS, 
of Liverpool, most respectfully announce to the Ama- 
teurs of the Arts and Literature, that they will SELL BY 
AUCTION, at be Great Room in the Exchange, Manchester, 
(by order of the Executors,) and wiTHOUT THE SMALLEST 
RESERVATION, 

The whole of the p very SELECT COLLECTION 
of VALUABLE PAINTINGS, Engraved BRITISH Roa. 
heal TS, LIBRARY of ot gee Valuable BOOKS of PRINT: 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, and a very com rehensive se 
LECTION of COINS and MEDS ALS, the whole having been the 
Genuine Property of THO MAS Bapenas, Fsq.. deceased, 
brought from his late r r the conve- 
nience of the Sale, and which’ will be sold as MTollews. com- 
mencing at Eleven o'clock e 

THE PAINTINGS com = aes the following Productions. Of 
the co hy School, A splendid Picture of the Marriage at Cana, by 

ul Veronese—The Presentation in the Tempte a pabinet 
Picture of a rare quality, by the same Maste Hol ly Family, 
Corregio, both of the latter from the Collection of Prince Rupert 
—Apollo and the Sibyl, in the finest s' ae of Assibele Carracci 
—The Angel appearing to the Shepherds. ano—A magni- 








is published, 12mo. a 4s. cloth, 

towards a SCIENCE of CON- 
+ oe hee, more particularly illustrative of the Phe- 
nomena of Human Knowledge, Fee Feeling, and Action. 


E.C. & W. Osborne, FAN 4 and Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. London 

HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. contains: 

1. € Pesegnaee | in Ireland; or, “ *Tis Sixty Years”—to Come, 
—2. The Boat Wreck. By a Fraser—3. Merck's Correspo 
den Ro ew Geneva—. ay. y Flasks—6. By-Ways of 
Irish Eistory. Chap. XV ne Confessions of Hai Lorre- 
Re. Chaps. XXIII. XXIV. XxVs Thoug! 

hings—9. ‘oems by Alexander Beene, Laboure 
Treatise on Insanity—11. Sonnet—i2. A Croon by Coul Suseaak 
—13. Letters on Fusequey 

Dublin: William ‘arry, j Samuel Heldewerth, 
London ; Fraser & Crawford, Edinbargh: Sold by all Book- 
sellers 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 137, 
is published it day. 


Conten 
. The Duke of Wellington's Dest patches 
. inochenborget 's Voyage round the World. 
. Memoirs of Sir fee Knighton. 
. Mr. Dickens's Ta 
. Life and W: vitings of Sir William Temple. , 
. Strictures on the * Life of Mr. Wilberfor 
. Reigns of George the Third and Fourth. Political Charac- 


ters 
Lisaienem Orme, & Co. London: A. & C. Black, Edinburgh 


On the 29th of Sep b 4 blished, price 6s the Forty- 
hth Number of 
HE BRITISH ‘CRITIC and QUARTERLY 
HEOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Reviews: Life of Wilberforce. Poems by Trench and Milnes— 
= Magnetism—Palmer's Treatise on the Church of Christ 
ave: Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages—State of 
the < urch in of Rew i ada—Life and Writings of Sir Walter 
Scott—Notices ew Theological Works. 
Printed for J. G Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
Ou the 4th of October was published, 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW: 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. XIV., 
t 
wre The’ Transcaucasian Provinces of Russia. 
2. Religious Persecution in Germany.—The Archbishop of 


This Esse 











NOV eww 














* Landor's Pentameron and Pentalogia. 
and N Progress of Belgium. 





tes on Paraguay. 
ppapeess 3 in France. 
M. de Chateaubriand.—The Congress of Verona. 
Milnes’ s Poem 
R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


tant 





Just published, 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLIIL., pease al Shillings. 


Cont 

. Fine Arts of the Middle Ages of France. 
- Malcolm ; a Norw 
Juvier'’s Life and 
Sillig—The Artists of ‘Antuity. 
Strauss—Life of Chris: 
Polish seats he Mickiewicz. 
. Schlegel, A. W.—On Ancient Egypt. 
Tieck—Fermer the Genius 
Russian Position and Policy towards Turkey, Circassia, 

Persia, and Sinden 





Lite “ye D. 
List of ey” published on ies Continent during the last 
on 
Index to ‘Velame XXI. 
ack & Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers, 
"8, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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ficent Representation of Venice, at the Festivals of St. Mark, b 
Canaletto—Joseph sold by his Brethren, b by Z With 
Landscapes by Salvator Rosa and Gaspar Poussin 

f the Flemish School, this Collection inclades ‘the much-ad- 
mired Picture of the Leopards, Sormerty in the Collection of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; A splendid Oriental Portrait, by Rembrandt; 
A lovely Landscape, in the finest manner of Jacob Ruysdael ; 
anda Winter Scene, by Isaac Ostade; all from the same cele- 
brated Collection—Three beautiful Landscapes, from the pencil 
of John Both, one of them enriched with Cattle in the most 
finished style of Berchem—A Calm, by Vandevelde—A highly- 
finished and admirable Interior of the Antwerp Cathedral, by 
Peeter Neefs, from the Choiseul Gallery—With Landscapes b 
Wynants, Brower, Vangoyen, pachtioven. and Vanderneer; an 
smaller choice Specimens of David Teniers, Adrian Ostade, 
Cuyp, Roos, Hondekoeter, Bramer, and others. 

e Productions of the British School consist tot Four acknow- 
ledged ORIGINALS, by Richard Wilson—A splendid Cavern 
Scene, and two admirable Views in Italy, by Wright, of Derby— 
an a Landscape, by Linnell. The ye e of the Pictures are in 
fine proservatl ion and in elegant ai appropriate Frames, and 
will be sold on THURSDAY the is and FRIDAY the 19th of 


tober. 

The Encravep BRITISH PORTRAITS, collected during a 
series of years for the pu of illustrating Gran ~ it s History 
of England, from the earliest periods to the time of George LV., 

many of the specimens being rare and valuable, some caine 
neous Prints, &c. ~~ pind i~ — Violoncellos, an Amati 
Violin, two Tenors, and ¢, Maske, will sold on 
MONDAY the send and WEDNESDAY the 24th. 

The LIBRARY OF BOOKS, which Aad many favourite 
Works on Natural History, Sports, Antiquities, Biography, ‘opo- 

an and the Fine Arts; ~ of the splendid fork *The 

} a, Gallery,’ wae coloured Plates; Forster's and the Staf- 

Galleries; the Teniers and Choiseul Galleries; Works of 
W eirotter and Wouvermans ; a fine Co opr ofthe Musée’ Napoléon, 
in 10 vols.; and cies highly Valua Modern Embellished 
Works and Boo! f Prints, illustrative of Art, will be sold on 
THURSDAY the 2th and FRIDAY the 26th. 

On MONDAY the 7 and ROLL ECTION will be sold the 
Comprehensive an V aluable COLLE OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN COINS AND MEDALS. comprising a Series of 
English Coinage, - Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the earliest 
to the present —Roman, in Silver and large and small 
Brass—A few a Geask and Foreign Coins—Many valuable 
British and Foreign Medals, in Silver and Bronze, including 
the Napoleon, Dasier, Mudie, and others illustrative of History, 
with numerous Works of Reference and Authority, necessary 
and useful to the Collector. 

The Paintings, Prints, and Books, may be viewed on Tuesday 
the 16th and Wednesday the 17th, and on the Mornings of Sale; 
the Coins on Saturday the 27th, and previous to each Say’ s Sale. 
—Catalogues may be had, price e ey each, of Messrs. 
Winstanle ey Paternoster-row, London ; of yinstanley, 
Chapel-walks, Panchesters atthe Gazetie Office, Birmingham: 
at the Mercury Office, Leeds; at the Royal Hotel, Chester; at 
the Place of Sale ; and of the Auctioneers, Church-street, Liver- 
pool.—Catalogues of the Coins are published y, an 


SECOND MAGNETIC POLE DISCOVERED. 


HE FREEMASONS’ QUARTERLY 

REVIEW, No. 19, fer OCTOBER, 1838, contains an account 
of the Discovery of the Second Magnetic Pole, by Robert Tytler, 
M.D., illustrated b: iagrams, and now first publis > 
Oliver on Spurious Masonry—Masonic Didactics—The Gem, a 
tale—Anecdotes of Freemasonry—English Diet in the 17th Cen- 
tury—Songs of the Restoration—Poetry by the Craft—Collec- 
tanea—Obituary of Eminent sagone—Lkesery Review, &c. 
Besides the venerated names of Oliver and tler, Brothers 
Slade, John Smith, George Aarons, Douglas errold, Clerke 
in wed and Lee Stevens, are among the Contributors to this 

» Fpteupertengows J. 


um 
Soerwecd, Gilbert, & wipes, rebill, 

Princes-street, Soho; Parbury Co, 8, et EN WL , 

Thompson, Oxford ; Sutherland, Calton: 

Breet, Edinburgh; and J. Porter, Grafton-street, Dublin.— 
rice 3s. 





THE ANALYST. 
Just es Te 4s. No. XXV. of 
HE ANALYST; a Quarterly Journal of 
SCIENCE, EAs] NATURAL HISTORY, and 
the FINE ARTS. 
Edited by EDWARD MAMMATT, Esq. F.G.S. &c. 


ts. 
1. Popular View of the Geology ¢ Derbyshire, No. 2, with See~ 
tions of the Stratification, prs B. Jukes - FC 
Ofgervetiene on the Animals in abiting Multiloeular ‘Shells. 
By D. T. Ansted, B.A, F. 





3. Remarks on th the geurai History ofthe Cuckoo. By Edward 
yth, 
4. ry on the Ort in and Date of the Phonetic Alphabet. By 
ason. 
5. History of Ancient French Literature, No.2. The Trouba- 
6. Farther Thoughts on Education. By E. M. 
7. The Musician about Town, No. 2. 
8. Gentleness is Power ; or, the Story of Cavensa and Aborzuf. 
An Or ay! Fie. = Cc. >, Clarke, . 
9. Proceedings M Tite Zoological and 
Botanical, 
10. Critical Notices of New Publications. 





11. Outlines of Periodical Literature: the Philosophical Maga 
zine; Annals of Natural History; Magazine of Natural 
History ; Phrenological Journal; and the Naturalist. 

12. Mipcetionceus Contributions, and Meteor se a- 

The pelncipel object of * The Analyst’ isto ofa an impartial 
vehicle for the publication of Original Essays and Communica- 
tions neetive to the Natural Sciences, Literature, and the Fine 

also contains a department for Analytical and Critical 
investigation, which will be conducted on fair and libe: rin- 
ciples. The Editor has insured an extensive connexion with 





may be had as above, price One Shilling each. 





ments of Premium and Duty, 
nt-street, Piccadilly. J. A. BEAUMONT, Sec, 





1 t trusion will itted to Vi 
witht Gn » RO person be admitted to the View 


gentlemen, whose talents and experience 
render them oy ersant wi to which this, 








Journal is devote 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & & Co. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 














Ina few days, a New Edition, ' 8vo. with a Map, showing the 
cquisitions of Russia. 
ROGRESS and PRESENT POSITION of 
RUSSIA in A.) EAST. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, price 5s. 8vo. cloth boards, 
INDAR, Selections from, according to the Text 
of Boeck: to which aye padded E eee Ne Notes, 
the Rev, W. . 
our of the Neslatomt, biacears a Eton se fheol. 

Eton: printed by E. P. Williams; and to be had at the Eton 
Warehouse, 186, Fleet-street, London : where may be had Cata- 
logues of the * Eton School Books’ gratis, printed on a sheet for 
post. 

This day is published, in foolseap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 


TABLE ECONOMY; a Treatise on the 
Management of Horses, i = wamaee to Stabling, Grooming, 
Feeding, Wate ring, and Wor 
By JOHN STEWART, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Author of ‘ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,’ and Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine, inthe Andersonian Univ ersity, Glasgow. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
~ ERMONS, preached in the Parish "Church of 
‘Trentham. 
y the Rev. THOMAS BUTT, 

Of Christ chakch Oxford; Rector of Rinne fe Curate of 
Trentham, and Domestic Chaplain to the late and to the 
present Peake. of Sutherl: and. 

Printed for J & af Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloplac e, Pally fall. 

vols. 8vo. price lM. 1s. in boards. 
EMAINS. of the late Rev. RICHARD HUR- 
RELL FROUDE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 














Contents: Private Journal—Occasional Thoughts—Letters— 
Sermons, &e 
Printed for J. G. & F. Hivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 


Waterlon-pace. Pall Ma . : 
ust pitiched: in 8vo. . pric e 138. in board 
HE CH URCH and ae R MINISTRA- 
TIONS: in a Series of Discourse 
By RICHARD MAN T, D' D. M.R.LA, 
“Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Printed fo 3. & F. . arp St. Paul's Churchyard, and 


rs. € 

Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 
FY INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 

TUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, attempted 
in an Account of the arom and a short Notice of the Sources, 
of the Histery of the Church. 

y JOHN GoU LTER DOWLING, M.A 
of Wadhan College, Oxford ; Rec’ tor of St. Mary- ‘de- Crypt, 


Glouceste 
Printed for J. C Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, bait Ki all. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, BY THE 
REV. H, MELVILL. 
In 8vo. > pris 10s. 6d. in boards, 
My ERMOWN §S, Votume THE SEconD. 
By HENRY MELVILL, B. 
Minister of Camden C hapel, Camberwell, -~ | jote Fellow and 
r of St. Peter's College, Cambridge 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2. Sermons. preached before the University of 
Cambridge, February, 1836; and Twe Sermons, preached in 
Great St. Mary's, at the Evening Lecture. 4th edition. avo. 

3. Sermons, preached at Cambridge, in Fel bruary, 
1837. 3rd edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 


“THE GREAT aourn LAND.” 
ist publi ished, 
HE GREAT sou TH LAND; being Four 
Papers on Emigration, designed to exhibit the Principles 
and Progress of the New C ‘olony of South Australia. 2nd edit. 
arsatly enlarged and improved, 
hese Papers appeared first in the columns of the Stirling 
Observer, and were afterwards revised and printed in a separate 
form asa gett of which two thousand ec opies were sold in 
the course of a month, and the demand still continuing, a second 
edition has become necessary, One ortwo extracts will serve to 
show the reception it met with from the press in Scotland: 

“Itis evidently the produc tion of agentleman who is familiar 
with the subject, and whose opinions are therefore entitled to 
consideration."’"—Seo/sman. 

** We cordially recommend it to the notice of the public.”’ 
Glasgow Courier. 

clever and weefpl pamphlet.”’—Seottish Guardian. 
Published by J. C. Hailes, 104, L eadenhall- street ; and Simpkin 
& Marshal ae *-hall-court 
T large vols. Sve H ric: 3s. in boards, 3 é 
HRISTI AN INSTIT UTES ': a Series of Dis- 
courses and practs, selected, arranged systematically, 
and illustre ated with 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master of Trinity Collese, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
with Uckfield, Sussex. 

This work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the Learned 

-rofessions. ‘The Selections are chiefly from the following 
Writers: Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy ‘Tayler—Dr. South 
—Richard Hooker—Dishop Butler—Richard Baxter—Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Masor 

Printed for J. G. & I’. Rivington, St. Paul's ¢ Shurehy ard, and 
Wate ae ace, Pall Mall. 











Just published, in &vo. price 9s. in boards, 








SECOND EDITION, 

















re . 12mo. price 10s. éd¢. boards, 
A com PE NDIU M of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy ; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and 
an Analysis fa Leng na Newton on the Prophecies 
the Rey. J. B. SMITH, D.D. M.R.S.L. 
Of Christ's ¢ Solles ge, Cubeiaes Rector of Sotby; Incumbent of 
Bamburgh ; and Head Master of Horne astle Grammar School. 
For the Use of Student 
Printed for J. G. & Kr frnaten, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall \ 
ee a the same Editor, 
A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology; con- 
taining an Abridgment of Bishop Tomline’s Elements; an Ana- 
sis of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of bishop Pearson on 
the Creed ; and a brief Exp osition of the | Thirty-nine Articles, 
chiefly from Rishon Burnet ; together with other miscellaneous 
atters connected with Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &e. &c. 
Second edition, enlarged, 12mo, 10s. 6d 





MRS. CHILD'S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
In one Pocket Volume, price 2s. bound, gilt edges, 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated to 


those who are not sahaned. of Economy, 


M ‘HILD, 

Author of ‘ The Mother's Book,’ * The Girl's Own Book,’ 

The 18th edition, corrected and arranged By iy Rathors to 
which are added, Hints to Persons ‘of Mode 

This little work is reprinted at the bana very of a highly. 
Gistin uished member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
wledge. The best proof of its value is the success of the 

56,000 copies have been sold in os Lae alone. 
ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 
be bre proc ured, by order, from all other Booksellers in the United 

ingdom. 


INTERESTING BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
EMOIRS of LADY FANSHAWE, Wife of 


R. Fanshawe, Ambassador from Charles II. to the 
Courts of Portug: al Bae Madrid. Written by Herself. Portrait, 
small 8vo. Published at 9s.; now offered for 4s. 6d., bound in 
fancy cloth and lettered. 

‘here is enough, both of heart, and sense, and observation 
in these memoirs, at once to repay gentle and intelligent readers 
for. the —— perusing them, and to stampa character of 

y on the memory of their author.” 
Edinburgh Review, Oct. } 


Public Records. mk y Description of the Contents, 
Objects, and Uses of the various Works printed by Authority of 
the Record  Comanigsion. 8vo. boards. Published at 5s,; now 
reduced to 3s i “ 

Iceland; or the Journal of a Residence in that 
Island in 1814—5. By Dr. E, Henderson. Map and 16 Plates, 
8vo. cloth lettered, as, published at 16s. 

“This interesting voleene. we venture to say, will be found 
productive of a very high degree of instruction as well as amuse- 
ment.” —Quarlerly Review, July, 1818. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the S. Atlantic Ocean 
in 1828—9—30, performed in “. M. ship Chanticleer, under the 
Command ofthe | late Capt. H. Foster, From the Private Journal 
of W. Webster. 7 Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; pub- 
lished -" Sie. s = 

Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, By J. 8. 
Buckingham. Ms . » and 26 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 9s. ; 
published at 3is. 

To be had of H, & E. Sheffield, 132, Fleet-street. 


WORKS ON SCIENCE AND MEDICINE, 
QO* the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Fourth Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. Fep. &vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE NINTH ae yooh el TREATISE: 
A Fra 
By cHant ES ST DBAG E, Esq. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


ON THE MOST invORT aN DISEASES PECULIAR 


waek: 














» WOMEN. 
By the late Dr. G Ooe H. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
ON DISEASES THE STOMACH. 


By JOHN | ApEn ROMBIE, M.D., V.P. R.S.E. 
«i Edition, enlarged. Fep 8vo. 
ABERCROM BIE’S INQUIRIES 
Concerning the INTELLECTUAL Lone RS and the 
INVESTIGATION of TR 
Eighth Edition. Post 8 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 5. 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY familiarly explained. 
Illustrated with 100 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

A HAND-BOOK;; or, Short Dictionary of Terms used in 
the Arts and Sciences, explaining their Meaning in the fewest 
Words possible. 

By WALTER, x AMILTOR. Esa. M.R.A.S. 


FACTS sin VARIOUS “SCIENCES, 
To assist the Memory. 
New Edition. ep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
wenn LR A RE AND ne BOOKS. 
SHED BY MR, MURRA 
Mattias GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





MATTHIAS SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
rthe Use of Schools. 
Sixth Edition, “—-* i2mo. 3s. bound. 


SCHELLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
LECTURES on the COINAGE of the GREEKS and 
OMANS 
By EDW Aue a, — ELL, D.D. 


HASE’S POPULAR snlions of the PUBLIC and 
PRIVATE LIVE of the ANCIENT GREEKS 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUC TION to the STUDY ofthe 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vil, 

MITCHELL'S PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of Schools 
nd Universities 
The ACHARNENSE: S .—2. ‘The W ASPS, —3. The KNIGHTS. 

8vo. 10s. eac 


Vill. 
CLOUDS of ARISTOPHANES. 
oy published. 


MITCHELL’S 


8vo. 10s. 


BUTI MAN'S LEXILOGUS. 


vO. pag 


BUTTMAN’S CATAL oGuE at he IRREGULAR 
GREER VE Mb 
John ene “Aineiatedait 





Now ready, wmesa ~ - bound | in cloth, with Ninety-three ¥-three 
vings, price 6s. 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE {BLE 
CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HIS 
EGYPTIAN MONUY ENTS. or 2 ak von, - 


Yondion : Charles Tie Hae et-street, 





i eee — 
In crown 8vo. with 21 Musyative Plates and numerous Cuts, 


10s, 
HE PHENOMENA and ORDER of the 
SOLAR SYSTEM, By J. P, NICHOL, L.L.D., Prog 
of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. eau 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, N Marshall, & Co, London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. Of whom may he had, 
IEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS, By Professor NIC pn. Crown 8yo, With 
23 Plates, and many Cuts, price 10s. 





emiaiggy oe eed SOUTH POLAR VOYAGE, — 
ust ready, post 8vo. cloth lettered. 7s, 
DVENTURES and DISCOVERIES in the 
sth PARALLEL of SOUTHERN L a r ITUDE, 
B THUR GORDON PYN 
London: AS & Putnam, 67, A ee 
Charles” ‘Tilt, Fleet-street. ‘To be had of all Booksellers, 
Also ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. éd. 
BURTON; a Romance. 
The same work as that reprinted in 2 vols. 
With the Title altered to ‘QUEBEC and NEV 


MRS, NEEDHAM’S NEW 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
BD & 


a TALE, 
By CAROLINE NEEDHAM. 

*I charge you women! for the love you pear the men, to 
like as much of this story as pleases them. And so | charge you, 
O men} for the love you bear to women, (as | perceive by your 
simperin none of you pete them, ) that between you and the 
women the story may pl ease." — Much Ado about Nothin 

Saunders & Otley, F ablic’ Library, Conduit-stre et, 
square. 


NEW WORK BY 


you’ 
WORK. 








Tisneve. 





THE AUTHOR OF THE GREAT 
METROPOLIS. 
Now ready, watt in 1 vol, svo. price in . With 24 Humorous 
thers 


lustrations by “* Phiz” an 
KETCHES IN LONDOY, 


By the Author of Random Recellec tions,’ * The 
reat Metropolis,’ 
*,* Orders received by all Tiook sellers. 
London: Wm. Orr & Co 


nay ANNUAL FOR 1839. 
‘ his day is published, 
HE ANNUAL of BRITISH LANDSCAPE 
SCENERY. Embellished with 20 yoyo engraved 
Pilates, from Drawings by Copley Fielding D. Cox, &c 
Svo. 12s. handsomely hound. 
Orr & Co’ Publishers, Paternoster-row, London. 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTATION, 
On the 15th will be published, in large 4to. exquisitely bond i 
maroon morocco, embossed and gilt, price 1/. Ils. 
E om F ££ DP ££ 
Edited by Miss LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 
And Embellished with 13 highiy- -finished Engravings by H. Coos, 
his new and beautifull ustrated volume has been com 
pleted, in all its details, with the utmost care and attention (re 
os of expense), in order to render it one of the most taste. 
ul, novel, and valuable public ations for PRESENTATION, and 
for GRACING A DRAWING-ROO 
Smith, Elder : « Co. Cornhill. 











Pub lished this day, post 8vo. cloth, 
ROSE’S PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY. ANew 
Baktion. With PEGGE'S SUPPLEMENT, now first in 
corporate 


he Exmoor Scolding and Exmoor Courtship; in 
oe e propriety of the Exmoor Language. With Notes and a Glow 
niform with the above. 1». 6d. 

"Bibliotheca Cantiana; a Bibliographical Account 
of all the Books, Pamphlets, Maps, Acts of Parliament, &e. 
which have been published on the County of Kent. With Bi- 
graphical Notes by J. K. Smith. $vo. pp. 370. With Platesof 
Autographs of Kentish Writers. Price l4s.: or large paper, tls. 

** A sine qua non to every Kentish library. It contains mac 
curious and valuable int ormation to the general historian and 
antiquary.’’—Literary Gazet! 

John Russell Smith, 4, ola Compton-street, Soho; and all 
Booksellers. 





Published this day, in 2 vols. 
HREE EXPEDITIONS into the INTERIOR 
of EASTERN AUSTRALIA; with Descriptions of the 
recently Explored Reston. ry! AG Ss 3 Ha Al, 1A FELIX, and of the 
present, Colony of NEW 8 TH WALES 
y Major T. L. MIT CHEL h * “G.S. & M.R.G.S 
Surveyor General. 

“The illustrations amount to the number of ni inety, in the 
two volumes. Even in this age of typographical splendour, A 
one of the most complete and perfect gems sae has fa 
from the press within our recollection.”"—7 

* As a leader of exploring expeditions, Major ‘Mite hell appears 
to us to stand unrivalled.”"—. he neum. 

“In novelty, dnd variety snery, character, an 1 incident. 
these vennmes reoalt | the idea of the old ~ traveliers.’'— Speciater. 

& 9, 


. Koone, ew B ind-stre t. 














—— 





New edition, with 43 coloured Pl h, 
INCLAIR on the GRASSFE S$ a WE EDS of 
AGRICULTURE, (Hortus Graminius Woburnensis). #2 
edition, revised ang | prove 
sway, Pice adilly. Als 
1. The Gantens and Grounds of Woburn Abbey, 











(Hortus Woburnensis), a cescriptive Cata! ot more than 
a0 ornamental Plans, Plans of the Ga reing Houses, 
cc. ByJames Forbes, Gardener to Ha s ‘On ab » the > Duke of 


Bedford, zis. 
Forbes’s Horticultural Tour through Germany 
and Belgium. 5s. 6d. 
The Landscape Gardener. By J, Dennis, BCL 
aaa Plates, 9s. 
4. Morton on Soils; the best means of increasing 
their Productiveness, and the Rent and Profit of Agriculture. # 
5. The Harlian Dairy System, with Plans, & 
Price 8s. 
6. Rogers’ Fruit Cultivator. 1 vol. 6s, 
7. Main on Breeding, Rearing, and Fatteniy 
Poultry. 1 vol. 6s. 
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In the press, with a Portrait, 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


ts of ADMIRAL LORD ANSON, 
The Gs be Ne of ~ > Geese, 
ont iL — ~ tel 


SIR JOHN onal 3 Lire OF LORD HOWE. 


8v0. 
John Murray, _ res 


This day is published, 
Dedicated, by expres permission, and under ¢ the  amnatiate 
tronage, of Her Majesty the Queen Do 
IN DE NS’ FEMALE PORTRAITS. ‘of the 
COURT of QUEEN Lig yp —Part III. pesunies 
THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY 
THE MARCHIONESS OF AILESB 
THE COUNTESS OF WILTON, 
India Proofs Folio, 21s. Plain Proofs Folio, ls. Prints, 12s. 
London: pu lished by the Proprietors, at Nos. 18 and 19, 
Southampton-place, Euston-square ; sold also by Aske -rmann & 
Co. 9, Strand; James Fraser, 215, Regent- -street; Ryley & Co. 
s, Regent-street; and by every respectable Bocksehice in the 
Kingdom. 


Just published, in royal 8vo. price 1/. Is. 
AN ATTEMPT TO DEVELOPE THE 


| A W O F 8s TO RM 8, 
by means of Facts, arranged according to Time and Plac: 
and hence to point out a Cause for the VARIABLE WINDS. 
with the View to Practical Use in Navigation. Illustrated by 
Charts and Woodcu 
By Lieut. -Colonel We. REID, C.B., of the Royal Engineers. 
Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


MRS. CHILD'S MOTHER'S OWN BOOK. 
In one vol. ro: mo. ns gilt edges, price 2s. 
ue MOTHE OWN” BO 


By 
Author of * re oR Own Book.’ 
The 9th edit. corrected and revised. 

“ Do yon ask, then, what will educate your son? Your ex- 
ample will edueate him; your conversation; the business he 
sees you transact ; the likings and dislikings you express, — these 
will educate him; the society you live in will educate him.” 
Mrs. Barbauld. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. ——— 


NEW WORK ON FRUITS. 
On the Ist of November, to be continued Monthly, price 1s., Part I. of 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN; 


Containing copious and practical Instructions for cultiv ating all kinds of FP ruit, with Lists and Synonymes of their Varieties. 

Bach Part illustrated by Engravings of the Fruit and B arefully i after Nature. By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, F.H.S., 

Gardener to his Majesty the King of Belgium, at Claremont. 

Jest published, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, illustrated a 19 Groups of Greenhouse or Stove Plants, beautifully coloured 
er Nat ure, 


THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE; 


ot Post taining Instructions for Beene Caltivetion of every Species of Exotic Flowering Plant. By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, Gardener 





——— 


OK. 











ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
Beautifully illustrated with coloured Plates and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d.,a Second Edition of 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


Its Cultivation, Arrangement, and General Management, with Copious Lists of Flowering Plants, | according to their 
habit, height, colour, and time of flowering. 
*,* The two Works will form together a Complete Encyclopedia of Floriculture in all its branches. 


LONDON; WM. 8. ORR & CO. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, with NinETY-THREE Woop EnGravines, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Cappt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 





——— FROM THE PREFACE. 

The early of the expensive works on Egyptian Antiquities bg Ro Rosellini ,Champollion, and Cailliaud, 
excited i in i | world a greater poet than the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii. They brought from the tombs 
and temples of pt the minutest particulars of the public and private life of the earliest civiliged nation, which had been hidden 
for nearly thirty centuries: they made us better acquainted with the court of the Pharaohs, than we are with that of the Plan- 
tagenets. But the cost of these works,—the expenses of whose publication could only be defrayed from royal resources,—have 
limited their circulation to the wealthy few....A slight examination of these records of antiquity sufliced to show to the writer 
that they were not only valuable illustrations of the caullest stages of civilization, but that they aorded important, because 

undesigned, confirmations of the historical veracity of the Old Testament ;—and a carefu with the 
Bible has extended and strengthened his former views, and he ered proofs, not only of authenticity 1 fo the historical tah aor hong 
but also of minute and unsuspected accuracy in the predictions of the prophets....The coincidences here collected will be found to 
illustrate the state of society in the patriarchal ages—to elucidate many obscurities in ancient authors, both sacred and profane— 
and, what is of infinitely greater value, to confirm the historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, and the truth of many prophetical 
denunciations. 


2. t 











CONTENTS OF THE SEVERAL CHAPTERS. 

CARPENTRY AND CABINET-MAKING. 

ARCHITECTURE AND COLOSSAL STATUARY. 

SHIP-BUILDING AND NAVIGATION. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS. WAR-CHARIOTS AND CAVALRY. 

WEAPONS, ARMOUR, &c. 

ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF FORTI- 
FIED PLACES. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &e. 

PRIVATE LIFE. DOMESTIC ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SICKNESS AND DEATH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF EGYPT. 

POLITICAL CONSTITUTION. 

EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE. 

HORTICULTURE AND VINTAGE. 

HUNTING, FOWLING, AND FISHING. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING. 

BRICK MAKING AND POTTERY. 

— — ING AND MANUFACTURE OF JEWEL- 
LER 

WORKING IN METALS. HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

TANNING AND WORKING IN LEATHER. CONCLUSION, 


LIST OF SUBJECTS ENGRAVED, 























lady with lotus in her hair. Upright Loom. Ship-building. 
Map of Egypt. oriscntal Loom. Sea Fight. 
lunters, and Spoil of the Chase. Net-work. War Chariot 
The Reem, or Giraffe. rick- Oa Horseman. 
Manting with oil. ewish hostage. Falchion. 
ncense and Libations. festinede- Military Census. 

The game o f Chess otter Infantry marching to sound of trumpet. 

he game of Mora. — for baking Pottery. Manufacture of Spears. 

bughing Glass-blowing. Spearman slaying an enemy. 
[ie Hand-plough. Jeweller with blow-pipe. Sword, and Sabre 

Signet-ring. Battle-axe, and Shield. 


ing corn to the threshing-floor. Vase and stand. Helmets, and seeterenel. 


Carry 
Treading out the corn. 


ting money. Stringing the 
nowing. Balan iver, with carved head. 
the corn. Bellows. and Metal-founding. Banners. 
otus harvest. Common Chariot. Storming a wor. 





Contrivance for raising water. Metal Mirror. *avis or Testu 
aarge net for catching water-fowl. Tanning. Sounting the ., of the slain. 
Ves and Pleasure-grounds. Leather-cutting, straight and circular. Cruelty to © motives. 
Vineyard 4 eeeaeing- goes. Rope-makin; Musical Concer 
s queezing-pre s jandal-making. Jamsels Sanson with Timbrels. 
ah trsined to pick fruit. Veneering. Sistrum. 
Huntsman, bow-case, and ar in slip. The Saw. Painting. 
ractice of Archery. The Centre-bit. Peafoctioneey. 
rap-net for land-birds. Egyptian Couch, Pillow, and Foot-stool. Ladies’ p: 


Decoration of Mummy-cases. Table, and i Basket. 

Statuary Barber-surgeons. 

Tribute. of Ivory and Ebony. Preparing a —— ° 

Tribute of Ebony and Wild Animals. Mourners.—Fun 

Cosegeal © Statue, drawn by a multitude. Egyptian Gar-ceat ‘ond. head-dress. 


LONDON: CHARLES TILT, FLEET-STREET. 


ow ing in the marshes. 
binging ‘Fish to market. 


Curing Fis 
Fa ing the Crocodile. 




















On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. Et. 8vo. 
T HE HEIR OF SELWOOD; 
Or, THREE EPOCHS IN A LIFE. 
By Mrs, G 
Authoress of ‘Mrs. Armytage, *Stokeshill Place,’ * Mothers 
and Daughters,” &c. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3ac K A Dp AM 83 
THE MUTINEER. 
By Capt. F. CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &c 
Henry Colburn, Pubtioher. 13, Great Marlborough-st street. 


ireat Marlborough-street, Oct. 
R. BURKE'S HIST ORY of the LAN DE ‘D 
GENTRY.—The Subscribers to the Original Edition of 
this Work are respectfully informed that it is now completed, 
¥ the publication of the 16th and last Part, price 7s. 6d. 

This important work comprises ACCOUNTs oF ALL THE Emi 
NENT FaMIcigs in the aleodem, and upwards of 100,000 Indivi- 
duals connected with 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Meriborough- street. 
To be had of all Bookselle 

*.* Due poetics ror ‘be oon of the completion of the small 

paper Edit 


COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
Now complete, in 4 very large vols. royal svo. (either of which 
may be had separatel ) orang liahe with Portraits, Armorial 
Bearings, &c., price Ul. lls. 6: 
ISTORY of the L AN DED GENTRY, a 
GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC ACCOUNT of the 
COMMONERS of r perg BRITAIN and IRELAND, com- 
prising Particulars of a THE Eminent FAMILIES IN THE 
INGDOM, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with 
them. Py, OHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of * The Peerage and Baronetage,’ &c. 
“ This is a work of the deepest interest, and containing 
so vast a portion of ro! istory as perhaps the ann of no 
other country could prod bag Besides the descents, dignities, 
armorial bearings, &c. of every family, it contains the most re- 
markable actions of persons who have distinguished themselves, 
intermixed with curious anecdotes. |t includes, also, a count- 
ess number of particulars relating to the intermarriages of the 
various families.'"— Sun. 

.—As a very moderate number of copie s of this important 
work have been printed over and above those origing ally sub- 
scribed for, early soplication for complete sets is requested, to 
prevent disappointment, 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborough-strest. 
To be had of all Booksellers, 


STANDARD NOVELS FOR SIX SHILLINGS E AcH! 
This day is published, with 2 Engravings, pee e 6s. bound, the 


OLBURN'S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


MR. HOOK’S SECOND. ‘SERIES OF SAYINGS 
AND DOINGS, 

*,.* The Copyrights of the Works contained in this Publica- 
tion being the exclusive property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot 
appear in any other collection. 

“Colburn'’s Madern Novelists present a series of those works 
of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott, to elevate this description of literature. "The publication 
exhibits a concentration of imaginative genius,”’—Globe 

Works already published in this collection (either of which 
may be had separately,) elegantly bound, and embellished with 
| ag =A yh = Sutness an nd other engravings, by the Findens, 


Pri 
Situ; BU iN WES PELHAM CAPT. MARRYAT'S PRANK 
i WER’S DEVE- ML 


sik xu BULWER'S DISs- 


OWNED 
MR. WARD'S TREMAINE 
MRE Fc ttf ue if S BRAMBLE- 
+ ‘Colburn, Sabie, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS, 


IFE and ADMINISTRATION of EDWARD, 
First Earl of Clarendon. By T.H. LISTER, Esq. 3vols. 
svo. Portrait, 2/. 8s. cloth lettered. 

“Every intelligent and well-read student will derive both 
information and pleasure from the perusal of these volumes ; in 
which commendable diligence and extensive research are com- 
bined with no inconsiderable skill, and more than ordinary good 
temper.” — Eclectic Review. 


Il. 
HE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Collected by Himself, with 
additional Notes and Prefaces. 10 vols. feap. §vo. with Frontis- 
Pieces, Vignettes, and Portrait, price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered. 
"We cordially dismiss it to the public, with congratulations 
on having so pleasing a c opy of so many and varied productions 
of genius." —Literary Gazet 















indeed, 





‘e 








R. LISTER'S GRANBY 
LADY MORGANS O’DON- 


NEL 
MR. HOOK’'S SAYINGS AND 
DOINGS—FIRST SERIES 








Ill. 
SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By 
CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. of Walton Hall. With 


a View of Walton Hall, and an Autobiography of the Author. 
2nd Edition, feap. 8vo, 8s. cloth lettered. 
* The reader may expect to be amused by the memoir, and 
instructed by the narrative.’’"—John Bull. 
Iv. 


DICTIONARY of the ARCHITECTURE 
and ARCHEOLOGY of the MIDDLE AGES. By JOHN 





BRITTON, F.S. ‘his volume contains 41 En ings, repre- 
senting more te 200 Architectural Details of Buildings, by 

Kaux. Royal 8vo. 2/. i6s. half-bd.; medium 4to. 5i.; 
imp. 4to, 71. 7: 


“No one commencing the study of the Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, can do better than to provide himself with Mr, 
Britton's Dictionary, whic h will prove a sure guide and an useful 


companion.'’"—Gentleman's ies 


EVEN WEEKS’ TOU R onthe CONTINENT. 
iS By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. 2 vols. with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. cloth, lettered. 

“ Written in a spirit of enjoyment that is thoroughly delightful. 
It may be set down as the very best of the tour books of the 
season. "’— Atlas. 


VI. 
Ts ROBBER. By the Author of* The Gipsy,’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


&e 
“ The best of Mr. James's =e — Spectator. 


ETERS on the Subject of the CATHOLICS, 
} Abraham who lives in the Country. By 
hae 8vo, 2st Eaition. 7 Ke Ge 


Broth, 
PETER PLY MLE 





; Longman, Orme & 
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MR. BENTLEY has just published the following NEW BOOKS: 


8, New Burirneton STREET, Ocr. 6, 1838, 


TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT EMPIRES OF AUSTRIA, 
RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 


By C. B. ELLIOTT, M.A. 
Author of ‘ Letters from the North of Europe.’ In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


LAND SHARKS AND 


SEA GULLS: 


A NOVEL. 


By CAPT. GLASCOCK, R.N. 


Author of ‘ The Naval Sketch Book,’ 


‘Tales of a zi &ec. With Hlustrations by George Cruikshank. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 


CAPT. SIR JOHN ROSS, R.N. C.B. 


Including his a 


HIPS CORRESPONDENCE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 


“ This is without doubt the best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”—Spectator. 


3 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


¢@ Either Series may be had separately, in 1 vol. price 10s, 6d. 


** Full of spirit, originality, and humour.”—Morning Chronicle. 
“‘A very clever and characteristic work. The humour is rich and dry, and the satire 
broad and sharp without ill-nature.”—Spectator. 





“* A very clever work. It is full of original humour.”—Literary Gazette. 
**One of those seg e Ber works which carry their own letter of recommendation, 
and are everywhere relished.”—G@ 





GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MONK, 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED 
By the HON, J. STUART WORTLEY. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait. 


VII. 


RAIKES’S VISIT TO THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 


1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


STEPHENS'S INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
IN THE HOLY LAND, EDOM, ARABIA, 
EGYPT, &c. 


2 vols. 15s. 


12s. 





™. 
THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S TOUR 
TO THE NORTHERN COURTS OF 
EUROPE, in 1836-7. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. with numerous Llustrations. 


POLACK’S RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. —s numerous Engravings. 


MPLETION OF MR. JAMES'S 
LOUIS” THE FOURTEENTH. 


(Vols. If. and IV.) Embellished with many fine Portraits. 28s. 
*,* The first two volumes may also be obtained separately, price 28s. 





Also just ready for Publication: 


A WINTERS JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 
TO TEHRAN; 


With Travels through various Parts of Persia; a Residence in Tehran, and ‘Tourney through Khorasan among the Toorkmans of 
the Desert, and by the Caspian Sea to Tabrez. 


By JAMES BAILLIE FRAZER, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,’ ‘ The “ere * Persian Princes,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


BISHOP GOODMAN'S MEMOIRS. OF THE COURTS OF QUEEN 


ELIZABETH AND KING JAMES I. 
Being the History of his Own Time; 


‘With numerous Letters of Queen Elizabeth, James L, Lord Burleigh, Lord Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other Eminent Personages of the Time. 
The whole now first published from the Originals. 
Edited by J. S. BREWER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 





The OCTOBER NUMBER of 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


CONTAINS—— 


Oliver Twig . is Progress, by the Editor, Charles | Proceedi of the Wide Awake Clab—Tim. 

Dick mins’s C a Phiggins and the Gold Watch 
Mungo Mickey. the Bractical Joker, bya‘ Blue | —Aikin Drum of the Cannongate and the 

‘own Coupeil— Drum’ s Carouse with some 

Joe “Miller io) 4 Jesters of all Times and | _ English Noblemen. 

(limes. & 7 i Pes Soa with a pesos from | Tee ing of the S Sun. 

at Stra 

pa ng 


he Missionary Bride, by C. F. Hofinen, Au- 
Be of‘ A Winter in Te Far West 

Marcel's Last Sone wun, an Illustration by re. je 

George Cruikshank. T Ces r h 


The Bay: ad 
he » ill ted by 
The Forlorn One, b Thgpes Ingoldsby. meee e Cruiksh 


The Ball-room, by ve of doun Ward Gibson (concluded), 
The Elee rical "Gentleman, by Lieut. “~enme 1 


North arles Whitehead. 
Lions pad den, by the Author of ‘ AChsuar on some bad = gelchented Authors. 








THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Price Six SHILLINGs each entire Work, embellished with Engravings. 

*,* The following Popular Works of Fiction by CAPT. MARRYAT, MR. MAXWELL, 
MR. AINSWORTH, SIR E. L. BULWER, BART, , MR. G. P. R. JAMES, MR. MORIER, 
. have lately been included in this C 

APTAIN BLAKE: or, MY LIFE—ZOHRAB THE H SOR ACO FAITHFUL— 
HENRY MASTER NEWTON FORSTER ce hae OP MANY ‘ALES—DARNLEY- 
TOSCO AU AE Ra cre A Ou ee Set AW 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS JAPHET IN SEARCH OF © HER. 


And with the Magazines, on the 3ist ot Instant, compet i - 2 vel. neatly bound, and embellished 


MISS EDGEWORTHS . HELEN. 5 


Ca: 7's * Life of a Sail Miss ‘ Regis,’ and 
othe cdeeired Manele’ will nice shonin to ache ed eae Soin Missord’s Belford 
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